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SYMPOSIUM 
NATURAL LAW 
II. THE NATURE AND LOCUS OF NATURAL LAW 


T is the intent of this paper to offer considerations supporting 

the view that all men employ norms, that these norms are laws 

of nature as affected by desirable ends, and that natural law is the 

norm whose end is the highest possible good for social man. 

Natural law, it seeks to show, is something more than ‘‘ what posi- 

tive law ought to be,’’ and demands something less and partly 
other than what the moral law requires. 

The purpose of this paper can perhaps be most effectively 
achieved by concentrating, on ten interrelated points: 1. Some 
things are recognized to be other than they ought to be. 2. Such 
recognition presupposes the use of second order evaluations. 3. 
Some of these evaluations make use of norms. 4. Some of the norms 
govern the selection of means to accepted goals. 5. The actions of 
men conform to laws of nature. 6. A natural law is a law of nature 
as governed by the prospect of universal social justice. 7. Natural 
law has some being. 8. All occurrences have some excellence. 
9. The ‘‘is’’ and the ‘‘ought’’ are compatible but contrastive. 
10. Natural law is an ‘‘ought’’ pertinent to and varying with the 
nature of men and with the nature of what they ought to attain. 

1. At times every man expresses in word, gesture, or act some 
dissatisfaction with the demands and nature of society. The de- 
mands and nature may be expressed in customs and techniques, in 
traditional rules of judgment and evaluation, in threats and prom- 
ises, in common law, or in the enactments of legislators. The dis- 
satisfaction may be nothing more than an irritation at what blocks 
the expression or the quieting of some desire, or it may go the 
length of expressing a judgment that there is something objectively 
wrong which the society is allowing or encouraging. Whichever 
it be, there is an awareness that something present is as it ought 
not to be. 

2. Even those who suppose that the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘right’’ 
are only other terms for the ‘‘desired’’ and ‘‘approved’’ recognize 
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that desires and approvals sometimes are, but ought not to be 
frustrated. These thinkers in fact make use of two not always 
distinguished ideas of desire and approval—a first order, which 
relates men to some wanted object or result, and a second order 
which endorses the establishment of a first order relation, and 
perhaps even the attainment of first order goals. The awareness 
that something is as it ought not to be is second order, evaluating 
something of the first order. This does not mean that there are 
no values on the first order, but only that the evaluation of the 
first order, whether or not it contain values, is a second order act. 

These thinkers differ from their opponents not in a failure to 
acknowledge or to use an ‘‘ought,’’ but in their account of how 
the second order evaluation is constituted, and in their supposition 
that it always endorses the nature or outcome of first order desires 
and approvals. Their opponents deny—and I think rightly—that 
the evaluations merely articulate what men in fact have desired or 
approved, and also deny that the second order evaluations merely 
endorse first order desires and approvals. 

Men sometimes desire the wrong things, and such desire de- 
Serves criticism, not because it fails to conform to some other de- 
sire, but because it in fact reduces or promises to reduce value. A 
reduction in value might in fact be desired; malice is not impos- 
sible. But whether or not men want to reduce value, the reason 
they ought not to do so is to be found, not in some other desire, but 
in something other than desire. 

To this, of course, it can and undoubtedly will be answered that . 
one can substitute ‘‘the satisfaction of a desire’’ for the ‘‘x’’ in 
the expression ‘‘the desire for z,’’ thereby making evident that 
there is no real difference between first and second order expres- 
sions. But the fact of the matter is that ‘‘the desire for the satis- 
faction of a desire’’ makes use of two distinct ideas, which the 
repetition of the term ‘‘desire’’ obscures. The first use of the 
term has to do with the relation of a man to some prospect, the 
other has to do with a principle, standard, or norm applicable to 
the complex situation, ‘‘man desiring an z.’’ The first falls inside 
the second, which tests it and may even demand its rejection. The 
test may not be wanted; we may not like to have any of our first 
order desires rejected. Since the test may not be wanted, it would 
be misleading to speak of a second order principle or its use in an 
evaluation as though it expressed a desire. It is conceivable, too, 
that the test provided by a second order principle might be un- 
warranted; first order desires and other relations and activities 
might conceivably be evaluated on no rational or justifiable grounds 
—which is perhaps what these thinkers wish to say, in a strange 
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harmony with those who ground their oughts in the commands of 
a God. But arbitrary or not, the fact is that there are norms 
that men employ in order to test, measure, and evaluate what they 
intend, and what they do. 

3. Even one who claims that all things are indifferent must at 
least tacitly acknowledge an ought—unless he is willing to allow 
that it is indifferent whether or not the state where all is indifferent 
should continue, should be acknowledged, and should be truthfully 
portrayed. For him, as for the rest of us, there are many ways 
of relating what is now to what is future and wanted. Some of 
these are for him, as they are for the rest of us, better than others. 
He may, to be sure, merely feel or assume that they are better; 
he may be unaware of any principles which can be or are used to 
evaluate them; he may be quite capricious in the way in which he 
employs them. But in every case he will deal with the relation of 
what is to what is wanted from the vantage point of a norm. For 
him, no less than for one who is concerned with the relation of what 
is to what is good or valuable, rather than to what is merely wanted, 
there are preferable links between the present and the future. 
There must be something, a norm, in terms of which one link is 
better than others. . 

4. Men, more or less explicitly, more or less clearly, more or 
less consciously, acknowledge a norm which enables them to evalu- 
ate first order relations connecting what is present with what is 
future. The norm is a standard of excellence for the choice of 
means, relating men in the present either to something wanted by 
them, to something that ought to be, or to what is both wanted and 
ought to be—in short to some accepted end. When used to assess 
and order the relations that connect men with such an accepted end, 
be this objectively or subjectively good, it has the guise of an én- 
strumental norm. Since the governance of such a norm is over 
occurrences in this space-time world, it must have the structure of a 
law of nature. Whatever follows the one will follow the route of 
the other. 

5. We now seem to be quite close to the classical view of the 
laws of nature as imposed demands which, in their rigidity, im- 
periousness, and finality, look like the commands of the Hebraic 
God. But laws of nature are not imposed from without; they 
carry no sanctions and require no sovereign; they bear no marks 
of will or intent, of purpose or wisdom. We need not, however, go 
to the opposite modern extreme and suppose that a law of nature 
is nothing but a summary of inductive generalizations, high correla- 
tions, and statistics, spiced with some semantics. Indeed, both of 
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these positions express a common regrettable tendency to suppose 
that what is natural or right is in root arbitrary. 

The classical view looked at nature in the light of a stern dog- 
matic ethics. It supposed that a law of nature was imposed some- 
what as a moral command might be imposed by an omnipotent being 
—as that which ought never to be violated by men or things, but 
which was capable of being relaxed by the power that originally 
forged and imposed it. As miracle and mercy testify, it held, God 
does not always insist on the fulfillment of his:commands in nature 
or by man. The view at times allowed, too, that it was possible for 
men to disobey the laws of nature as well as of morality, engage in 
‘‘unnatural’’ activities, though of course not without paying dire 
penalties. The positivists, ancient and modern, on the other hand, 
have instead taken positive law as their model of the laws of nature. 
These laws of nature are held to be, like positive law, conventional, 
constantly changing, empirically discovered, and humanly pro- 
duced. From this perspective what is stable and just is either a 
fiction or a pragmatic limit, marking only some relative and useful 
stopping point in an endless flux and world of compromise. But 
there is no need to retreat to the somewhat arbitrary stopping 
points of either of these opposed positions. Neither a law of nature 
nor a natural law is supernatural or subjective, a matter of fiat or 
design, of private decision or individual will. 

A law of nature is a law in nature. If it had an origin outside, 
that is not evident in it now, nor relevant to what it is like or how 
it operates. This is really admitted on both sides. The classicists 
allow that once God has laid down his laws they can operate without 
divine supervision, and the positivists allow that once the conven- 
tion has been established it may operate without human super- 
vision. For both, then, there are laws of nature governing men 
and things. 

A law of nature offers an intelligible link between what is 
present and a relevant future. This means that it is nothing other 
than the structure of time as qualified by the fact that objects of a 
certain sort are now present and are characteristically related to 
some relevant prospect. The law does not make anything conform 
to it. But because a law of nature is the structure of a slab of time 
relevant to what is, it is inevitably exhibited in any temporal 
activity. 

To predict is to say in advance what it is at which the law- 
abiding activity will terminate. When we speak of things which 
do not or cannot happen, when we say that a body, for example, will 
fall at a certain rate if let go, we but give an illustration of the 
fact that bodies are related to the future by quite definite but not 
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altogether particularized and determinate structures. And when 
we attend to the ongoings of nature we attend to what traverses, 
fills out, embodies, and thereby makes those structures determinate. 

Traditionally the laws of nature have been viewed as having 
exclusive or primary reference to the inanimate. Man, particularly 
as in society or history, was thought to be free of them, in whole or 
in part, but like a God was supposed to be capable of introducing 
complications and exceptions into the ordered course which other- 
wise would prevail. But if natural laws hold anywhere they hold 
of men—which is perhaps the most radical and penetrating of 
Hume’s insights. Men, especially in society, use the past and move 
to the future in law-abiding ways. 

It can be questioned whether or not all inanimate beings are 
law-abiding, for we are not altogether sure that they are all re- 
lated to the same possible outcome in the same or convergent ways. 
So far as they are not related to a common possible outcome, they 
do not form a real class, and are not subject to laws of nature. To 
say this is not yet to bring in any consideration of values or pur- 
poses, of ethics or of art. It does not require us to view man as a 
‘*kingdom in a kingdom,”’ nor, on the other hand, does it ask us to 
reinstate the error of endowing nature with human traits. On the 
contrary, it enables one to insist on the impersonality and cold 
objectivity of the laws of nature, while remarking on the fact that 
at least men in society form a real class, with common natures and 
ends connected by the rational predictive frame of law. 

Men could form a real class even if they acted as things are 
often supposed to do, without prevision, without purpose, com- 
pulsively going from state to state or from position to position. 
And were they alone governed by law, this would not require them 
to stand outside.the rest of nature, but only to have more intel- 
ligible, ordered careers than that which is possible to other beings. 
Nor need we suppose that they then must have fixed natures, 
Aristotelian essences; they could form a real class by being made 
alike, and by being kept together through common experiences and 
by the pressures of their society. Nor need they then be denied a 
free will. And it will not be necessary to treat them as being wholly 
outside the reach of chance. The general character, the empty 
structure of law allows for many fillings, which, as adding to what 
is formally prescribed, are identifiable as the contingent and the 
free. 

6. Like the other beings in nature, men are poised on the edge 
of the future that is to be. That future is the domain of pos- 
sibility. If any of the possibilities is desired or needed, it has the 
status of a goal; if desired or needed by a number of men it has 
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the status of a common goal. What men in every society aim at is 
social good; and what all men aim at is the Ideal or Good, what 
ought to be, what is in fact needed and should be desired. What- 
ever the social good and the Ideal affect they make preferential, 
something that ought to be realized through decision and action. 
Both make some law of nature preferential in a situation, the first 
turning it into an instance of natural law, the second into an in- 
stance of moral law. 

Under the influence of a common past, a common experience, 
and a common society men converge on the Ideal and make it 
relevant to themselves in the guise of social beings. They then 
face the social good, the good of them all as together. The men as 
terminating in that social good are comparable beings, though in- 
wardly unique, irreducible, unduplicatable individuals. That so- 
cial good may not be clearly known to any of them; often it is 
realized in inadequate ways. And when realized it may be realized 
by men with opposing emphases, to bring about what perhaps is a 
present even worse than that which had been before. But as com- 
mon to them all, it expresses a value which, if realized, would 
perfect men together. That social good ought to be. . 

When a law of nature pertinent to man is stressed (an act 
which might itself be governed by some law of nature) as the most 
desirable route for reaching the social good (which itself might be 
focused on under the aegis of a law of nature), it has the status of 
a second order relation constituting a social norm. A social norm 
terminates in that social good where all men receive their due in 
harmony, where they are dealt with justly, for justice is the virtue 
of giving maximum value to individuals as together in society. 
As measuring activities in the light of their capacity to bring the 
social good about, the social norm has traditionally been designated 
by the term ‘‘natural law.’’ Natural law is thus that social norm 
which measures the worth of means in the light of the social good, 
the good which is pertinent to every society of men. It is an ob- 
jectively binding, intelligible link, the structure of time so far as 
this is infected by the good that ought to be and is relevant to a real 
class of socialized men. 

The most that a mere law of nature could tell us is something 
like, ‘‘tf justice is to prevail, this and that is to be done.’’ But 
natural law says, “‘since it is good that justice prevail, this and that 
should be done.’? Both ask for the very same acts, but the one does 
it under a condition which may not be fulfilled, the other does it as 
a consequence of a condition that never was unfulfilled. The one 
demands no action, the other does; the one has no normative role 
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and does not presuppose that there is purpose, value, or a desirable 
goal, the other does. Consequently a failure to act in conformity to 
natural law entails the charge not merely of irrelevance or inepti- 
tude but of wickedness, injustice, and social guilt. 

Natural law is natural in a number of ways. (a) It is natural 
in contrast with the supernatural, with that which is instituted:or 
demanded by some divine being. Natural law is wholly worldly 
law. (b) It is natural in contrast with that which is produced by 
art. Natural law is a law of nature rooted in social beings on the 
one side and their common ideal prospect on the other, and is 
affected by the excellence promised by the latter. (c) Natural law 
is natural in contrast with that which occurs in the private recesses 
of aman. Its domain is the realm of space-time beings. Govern- 
ing only the acts of men, it begins in privacy and spreads over and 
through a public world, inanimate, animate, and social, in such a 
way as to infect all of them with the demand of the ought to be. 
(d) Natural law finally is natural in contrast with that which re- 
sults from volition. It relates beings in the present to what is pos- 
sible for them in the future. No product of intent, wish, or will, 
it tests all these and men’s acts as well. It tells us to bring about 
universal justice in the best possible way, i.e., justly, with the least 
loss of present value. But it lacks the steadiness and comprehen- 
siveness of the moral law. 

With moral law, natural law urges the minimal demands of 
social justice ; it demands acts which are relevant to society and its 
socially desirable end. But it falls short of what moral law re- 
quires. Moral law pays attention to the will, acknowledges not 
only a social but a personal good, has room for the consideration of 
the good of animals and the good of things, stresses the fact of 
responsibility, and acknowledges no statute of limitations for 
guilt. It can even challenge the natural law at times on behalf 
of the good of individual men as outside the area of social life— 
where they are at times when they are lonely, when in love, when 
they think, and when they are active in art and religion. 

Because natural law is oriented in present men and present 
societies, because it terminates in an end not explicitly desired, 
and because it provides a route along which actions can but may 
not proceed, it is like positive law. Some thinkers as a consequence 
have supposed it could be characterized as what positive law ought 
to be. But there would be a natural law even if there were no 
positive laws, and even if it were desirable that there be no positive ' 
laws. That is one reason, too, why natural law cannot be treated 
as a universal which is inside positive law, serving to regulate it. 
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Another is that some positive laws are bad, going counter to what 
a natural law demands, and cannot therefore be said to exhibit it— 
unless, in opposition to lawyers, states, and general practice, we 
deny the name of law to anything which violates natural law. 

7. It is good that there be a measure of excellence for the means 
by which a desirable end can be achieved. It ought to be. And 
it is good, too, that there is a prospect which natural law can relate 
to the present. It also ought to be. The natural law, and that in 
which it terminates, ought to be. But we cannot make this double 
claim unless they already in some sense are. 

The natural law is no substance and has no being beyond that 
possible to the structure of time as enhanced by the social good 
that ought to be. Were there no such good, were there no time and — 
thus no laws of nature, were there no power on the part of the good © 
to characterize some law of nature as excellent, there would be no 
natural law. But these are; natural law achieves reality because 
the social good in fact ennobles some relation which men have to it. 

8. Whatever is, on the other hand, has some degree of merit. 
It is wrong to destroy it outright; it is always a question as to 
whether or not it is to be sacrificed in order that a prospect be kept 
in view or promoted. Not altogether alien to a standard of excel- 
lence, what is always satisfies it to some degree. So far as it does 
not fall short of what ought to be, it is as it ought to be. 

9. Because the ought to be is, one can, if one likes, view natural 
law as a kind of ‘‘is.’? One will then look at man as a double- 
pronged being who exists not only in the present but also in the 
possible future, having the inescapable task of bringing his 
two existent parts together more intimately. He will be an ‘‘is’’ 
divided against itself, the present portion being understood to 
exhibit the primary and richest sense of the ‘‘is.’’ Conversely, 
what is, ought to be, so that if one likes one can deal with man and 
all that in fact occurs as a kind of ‘‘ought.’’ One will then look at 
man as a sort of precipitate from an ideal, a kind of attenuated 
ought to be, lacking the richness which the ideal possesses. On 
both these interpretations the distinctions between the ‘‘ought’’ and 
the ‘‘is’’ are preserved. It would, however, make for clarity if we 
kept to common usage and spoke of the present as that which is 
over against both the ought of the prospect and of the relation be- 
tween this and what is present. 

Though present things are in part as they ought to be, they are 
rarely all they ought to be; what ought to be is not yet fully 
realized. And though what ought to be is, it is not as rich, as vital, 
as substantial as that which exists in the present. The ‘‘is’’ and 
the ‘‘ought’’ are distinct but not necessarily forever divorced. 
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Their joint acknowledgment causes difficulty only for those to 
whom the present is rigidly divided off from the future, and second 
order norms from what they evaluate. 

All of us are at least dimly aware of natural law because we 
are all at least dimly aware of the nature of the social good, of 
values that now prevail, of laws of nature that can connect the one 
with the other, and of the fact that the social good makes the opera- 
tion of some laws more desirable than the operation of others. We 
come to know the social good, the values, the laws, and the norms 
clearly and precisely by organizing our experiences, completing our 
analyses, interrelating our reflections, and systematizing our specu- 
lations, in the attempt to know what it is we always are and always 
need. Few of us persist in the effort to achieve such knowledge, 
but all of us adventure enough in that direction to make it possible 
to say that natural law, its conditions, and its demands are known 
to some degree by almost all. 

10. The prospects one faces serve to measure the worth of what 
is. They can affect the laws of nature, linking themselves and 
what is present, and thereby give them the role of instrumental 
norms. When an instrumental norm has the social good as 
terminus, when it demands that men act justly to promote justice, 
we have natural law. Its acknowledgment has been, but should 
not be used to support the view that men once lived in a state of 
nature, or that they ought to obey existent decrees or powers. It is 
not identical with international law, nor with what conscience af- 
firms. It can be acknowledged even by one who denies that men 
have inalienable rights. It is not an @ priori form with changing 
content, but rather the form of the way in which men in changing 
circumstances should be related to a universal goal. There are, 
though, many legitimate characterizations—or, if one likes, there 
are many different forms of natural law, for natural law varies in 
meaning with variations in the meaning of the nature of man and 
the prospect all men face. 

It is common to have natural law serve as a guide for the 
formulation and criticism of positive and of common law. But it 
has, I have tried to show, a wider reach: it could have a wider use, 
enabling us, apart from positive and common law, to evaluate all 
that social men do. It leaves much unsettled, much unknown, not 
the least being the matter of determining just what and just how 
much is now to be sacrificed in order that justice be. But then no 
law ever made hard decisions easy or unnecessary. 


Pau. WEISS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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SYMPOSIUM 
THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


I. ‘*‘APPEAR,’’ ‘‘TAKE,’’ AND ‘‘EVIDENT’’ 


1. If a man looks toward the roof and sees that his cat is there, 
he is not likely to say ‘‘I take that to be a cat’’ or ‘‘I have adequate 
evidence for the proposition or hypothesis that that is a cat.’’ But, 
I suggest, if he does see that his cat is there, he does take it to be 
his cat and he does have adequate evidence for the hypothesis that 
what he sees is his cat. And I would suggest, more generally, that 
the locution ‘‘There is something such that S perceives that it is 
f’’ may be defined as meaning: first, there is something which S 
takes to be f; secondly, S has adequate evidence for the proposition 
or hypothesis that the thing is f; and, lastly, the thing is f. By 
adding qualifications about sense organs we may formulate similar 
definitions of one of the more important senses of ‘‘see’’ and of 
‘*hear.”’ 

Such definitions will not be interesting or significant unless we 
can say what is meant by ‘‘take’’ and by ‘‘adequate evidence’’ with- 
out using ‘‘see,’’ ‘‘hear,’’ or ‘‘perceive.’’ Let us begin, then, with 
the concept of adequate evidence. 


2. ‘‘ Adequate evidence’’ is an epistemic term—a term we use 
in appraising the epistemic, or cognitive, worth of statements, 
hypotheses, and beliefs. Making use of the locution, ‘‘S ought to 
place more confidence in h than in 1,’’ where ‘‘S’’ may be replaced 
by the name of a person and ‘‘h’’ and ‘‘z’’ by the names of proposi- 
tions, beliefs, statements, or hypotheses, we may explicate some of 
our more important epistemic terms in the following way. ‘‘It 
would be unreasonable for S to accept h’’ means that S ought to 
place more confidence in non-h than in h; ‘‘h is acceptable for S’’ 
means that it would not be unreasonable for S to accept h; “‘h is 
(epistemically) indifferent for S’’ means that both h and non-h are 
acceptable for S; and ‘‘S has adequate evidence for h’’ means that 
non-h is unreasonable for S, or, in other words, that S ought to 
place more confidence in h than in non-h. By making use of the 
additional locution, ‘‘S accepts h,’’ we may define one important 
use of ‘‘know’’ and one important use of ‘‘certain.’’ The locution 
‘*S knows that h is true’’ could be said to mean, first, that S ac- 
. cepts h, secondly that S has adequate evidence for h, and, thirdly, 
that h is true. And ‘‘S is certain that h is true’’ could be said to 
mean, first, that S knows that h is true, and, secondly, that there is 
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no proposition or hypothesis ¢ such that S ought to place more con- 
fidence in ¢ than in h.* 

Our present problem is this: How are we to decide which 
propositions are evident? Or, more exactly: By means of what 
principles could our subject S apply the locution ‘‘S has adequate 
evidence for h’’? 

In setting this problem for ourselves—the problem of ‘‘the 
criterion’’ *—-we do not presuppose, nor should we presuppose, that 
there are certain principles which people actually think about, or 
refer to, in order to decide whether they have adequate evidence for 
their beliefs. The grammarian, similarly, may try to describe the 
conditions under which, say, people use the imperfect tense rather 
than the past perfect; but, in so doing, he does not mean to imply 
that, before using this tense, people think about these conditions or 
try to decide whether or not they apply. 

It is important to note that we cannot answer our question by 
reference solely to the logic of induction and the theory of proba- 
bility. For the principles of induction and probability will not tell 
a man which propositions are evident unless he applies them to 
premises which are evident.® 


In the present paper, I wish to describe and to illustrate one 
approach to this philosophical problem. 


3. I suggest that we consider the analogue of our problem in 
moral philosophy. 

What do we regard as the proper way of applying our moral 
terms? To answer this question, let us ask further: How would we 
go about defending a particular application of some moral terms— 
say, some particular application of the term ‘‘right’’? 


1If we wish to avoid the word ‘‘true’’ we may replace the locution ‘‘S 
accepts h’’ by ‘‘S accepts the hypothesis that 2 is f’’ or ‘‘S accepts the 
hypothesis that ... ’’; then, instead of saying ‘‘h is true,’’ we may say ‘‘x 
is f’? or ‘6 ....’’ I have discussed the above concepts in more detail in 
‘¢Epistemic Statements and the Ethics of Belief,’’ Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, Vol. XVI (1956), pp. 447-460. 

2 See Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Books I and II. Cardinal 
Mercier described the attempts to deal with this problem as works of ‘‘crite- 
riology’’; see D. J. Mercier, Critériologie Générale. 

8 Indeed, the principles of probability and induction will not tell S whether 
or not S has adequate evidence for a certain hypothesis h unless two epistemic 
conditions are fulfilled: (i) S must apply the principles to premises for which 
he has adequate evidence; and (ii), in so doing, S must not leave out any 
relevant evidence—i.e., of those hypotheses for which he has adequate evidence, 
his premises should include all which have a probability relation to h. Carnap 
refers to this second requirement, which had been formulated by Bernoulli, as 
the ‘‘requirement of total evidence.’’ See Carnap’s Logical Foundations of 
Probability, pp. 211 ff., 494. i 
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If we say, of some particular act, that that act is right and if 
we are prepared to defend our statement, then we are prepared to 
appeal to some characteristic in virtue of which that act is right. 
Possibly we are prepared to show that the act is an instance of 
courage, or of forgiveness, or that it is motivated by a wish to 
decrease the amount of pain in the world. This characteristic, 
whatever it may be, is one such that every act to which it applies 
is an act which is right, or which ‘‘tends to be right.’’ But it is 
not a characteristic which we need to describe or identify in dis- 
tinetly moral, or ethical, terms. If we wish to point out that some- 
one is motivated by the wish to decrease the amount of pain in the 
world, or that he is acting courageously, we can convey what we 
want to convey without using ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘ought’’ or 
any other ethical term. Let us say, following Professor Broad, 
that the characteristic to which we appeal is one which is ‘‘right- 
making.’’ ¢ 

There are three important points to be made about ‘‘right- 
making’’ characteristics. (1) A ‘‘right-making’’ characteristic 
is one which can be described and identified in ethically neutral 
language—without the use of ethical terms. (2) When we find out, 
or when we show, that a particular act is right, we find out, or 
show, that the act has some ‘‘right-making’’ characteristic. And 
(3) every act which is right is right in virtue of some ‘‘right- 
making’’ characteristic of the act—some characteristic such that 
every act which has that characteristic is right, or ‘‘tends to be 
right.’’ Similar points may be made, mutatis mutandis, of such 
ethical terms as ‘‘wrong,’’ ‘‘good,’’ and ‘‘bad.”’ 

Among the traditional tasks of moral philosophy is that of 
describing characteristics which are ‘‘right-making,’’ ‘‘wrong- 
making,’’ ‘‘good-making,’’ and the like. In listing such charac- 
teristics, the moral philosopher is not providing definitions of the 
ethical terms concerned. We may say, following one ancient usage, 
that he is providing criteria for applying these terms. 

~ Our problem—the ‘‘problem of the criterion’’—is that of find- 
ing similar criteria for applying our epistemic vocabulary. 


4 ‘Moral characteristics are always dependent upon certain other charac- 
teristics which can be described in purely neutral non-moral terms. Let us 
call those non-moral characteristics whose presence in anything confers right- 
hess or goodness on it right-making and wrong-making characteristics. And 
let us define good-making and bad-making characteristics in a similar way.’’ 
C. D. Broad, ‘‘Some of the Main Problems of Ethies,’? Philosophy, Vol. 21 
(1946), p. 103. Compare Butler’s Moral Philosophy, by A. E. Duncan-Jones, 
Chapter Eight, Sections 1 and 2; and R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, 
pp. 80 ff. 
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4. Hobbes said, ‘‘The inn of evidence has no sign-board.’’ But 
I suggest that, whenever a man has adequate evidence for some 
proposition or hypothesis, he is in a state which constitutes a mark 
of evidence for that proposition or hypothesis. 

What, then, would be a ‘‘mark of evidence’’ for a proposition 
or hypothesis h? In asking this question, we are asking: What 
would be a criterion by means of which a particular subject S might 
apply our locution, ‘‘S has adequate evidence for h’’? 

Just as there were three points to be made about ‘‘right-mak- 
ing’’ characteristics, there are three points to be made about marks 
of evidence—about ‘‘evidence-bearing’’ characteristics. 

(1) A mark or criterion, for any subject S, that S has adequate 
evidence for a given proposition or hypothesis h, would be some 
state or condition of S which could be described without using 
‘‘know,’’ or ‘‘perceive,’’ or ‘‘evident,’’ or any other epistemic 
term. That is to say, it would be a state or condition of S which 
would be described in language which is ‘‘epistemically neutral.’ 

(2) It is tempting to say that a mark for S, that S has adequate 
evidence for a given proposition or hypothesis h, would be some 
state or condition to which § appeals when he wishes to show that 
he has evidence for hR—or some state or condition which he dis- 
covers to hold when he discovers he has adequate evidence for h. 
But the words ‘‘discover’’ and ‘‘show,’’ in this present use, are 
themselves epistemic terms. To discover that some condition holds 
is, among other things, to acquire adequate evidence for believing 
that it does; and to show some other person that some condition 
holds is, among other things, to enable him to have adequate evi- 
dence for believing that it holds. If we are to formulate our 
second requirement in ‘‘epistemically neutral’’ language, I believe 
we must say something like this: A mark or criterion, for any sub- 
ject S, that S has adequate evidence for a given proposition or 
hypothesis h would be some state or condition of S which is such 
that S could not make any mistake at any time about his being in 
that state or condition at that time. That is to say, S could never 
believe falsely at any time either that he is in that state at that time 
or that he is not in that state at that time. 

(3) Finally, a mark or criterion, for any subject S, that S has 
adequate evidence for a given proposition or hypothesis h would 
be a state or condition such that, whenever S is in that state or 
condition, S has adequate evidence for h.° 

















5 Cardinal Mercier =formulated three requirements—those of being ‘‘in- 
ternal,’’ ‘‘objective,’’ and ‘‘immediate’’—which would be met by any ade- 
quate theory of ‘‘certitude.’’ The first and third of his requirements, I 
think, may be intended to serve the purpose of the second one I have listed 
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5. Philosophers have proposed various criteria, or marks, of 
evidence, but in most cases their proposals fail to meet one or 
more of the three conditions we have formulated. 

We cannot be content to say, as apparently some philosophers 
would be, that a man has adequate evidence for any proposition 
which he knows, or remembers, or sees, or perceives to be true. 
For ‘‘see,’’ ‘‘know,’’ ‘‘remember,’’ and ‘‘perceive,’’ as here used, 
are epistemic terms—terms we have defined by means of our locu- 
tion, ‘‘S ought to place more confidence in h than in 1.’’ Such 
criteria, therefore, do not meet the first of our conditions. 

It has been suggested that we have adequate evidence for any 
proposition which is accepted by ‘‘the scientists of our culture 
circle.’’? It has also been suggested that we have adequate evi- 
dence for any proposition ‘‘revealed to us by God.’’ Possibly the 
words ‘‘scientist’’ and ‘‘revealed,’’ in these criteria, fail to con- 
form to our first condition. In any case, both criteria fail to meet 
the second condition. We are all quite capable of believing falsely 
at any time that a given proposition is accepted by the scientists of 
our culture circle at that time or has been revealed to us by God 
at that time. 

According to Descartes, we have adequate evidence for those 
propositions ‘‘we conceive very clearly and very distinctly.”’ 
This criterion does not seem to meet our third condition. For we 


can conceive very clearly and very distinctly what is expressed by 
many statements we know to be false. 

Are there any states or conditions which provide us with marks 
of evidence? I shall try to describe two such states. 


6. The locution, ‘‘x appears so-and-so to S,’’ in one of its many 
senses, is used to describe one mark of evidence. 

Possibly the sense of ‘‘appear’’ I have in mind will be sug- 
gested by the following example. Let us consider the statement: 
‘*Things which are red usually appear red (look red) in ordinary 


above. His second requirement serves the purpose of the third condition I 
have listed above. It may be interpreted as also ruling out the philosophical 
view that statements expressing theories of evidence are neither true nor false. 
Although Mercier was sensitive to the charge of circularity, he did not formu- 
late a requirement comparable to the first one I have listed above. And the 
criterion of ‘‘certitude’’ which he proposed does not seem to meet the first of 
my requirements. He said that we have certitude when the subjects and 
predicates of our judgments express or manifest reality; but I believe that the 
terms ‘‘express’’ and ‘‘manifest,’’ as he intended them, are epistemic terms, 
the meanings of which can be conveyed only by such terms as ‘‘know,’’ 
‘‘evident,’’ or ‘‘perceive.’’? See D. J. Mercier, Critériologie Générale, Eighth 
edition (Louvain, 1923), Sections 150-153, and Manual of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy, Volume I, p. 369. 
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light.’? Among the uses of ‘‘appear red’’ (‘‘look red’’) is one 
such that, in that use, the statement ‘‘Things which are red 
usually appear red in ordinary light’’ is analytic. For, in this 
use, ‘‘appears red’’ may be taken to mean the same as ‘‘appears in 
the way that things which are red usually appear in ordinary 
light.’’ But there is another use of ‘‘appears red’’ which is such 
that, in that use, the statement ‘‘Things which are red usually 
appear red in ordinary light’’ is synthetic. Using ‘‘appears red”’ 
in this second way, we could say: ‘‘There is a certain way of ap- 
pearing—appearing red—which, as it happens, we have found to 
be the way in which red things usually appear.’’ (The word ‘‘ap- 
pear’’ is also intended in this second way in such statements as the 
following, which are to be found in the writings of empirical 
philosophers: ‘‘We can never know that such things as apples are 
red unless we first know either that they sometimes appear red or 
that they resemble, in important respects, things which do appear 
red.’’) 

In the first of these two uses, the locution ‘‘appears so-and-so’’ 
functions essentially as a comparative locution. When we say of 
anything that it ‘‘appears so-and-so,’’ in this sense, we mean to 
draw a comparison between the thing and things that are so-and- 
so. We mean to say something like this: ‘‘The thing appears the 
way you would normally expect things that are so-and-so to appear 
under conditions like these (or under conditions of such-and-such 
a sort).’’? But when we use ‘‘appears so-and-so”’ in the second of 
the two ways I have tried to describe, our statements are not in the 
same sense comparative statements; ‘‘z appears so-and-so,’’ in this 
use, does not entail any such statement as ‘‘z appears the way things 
that are so-and-so might normally be expected to appear.’’ Let 
us say that, in this second use, the locution ‘‘x appears so-and-so”’ 
is used non-comparatively. 

According to my suggestion, then, the locution ‘‘x appears so- 
and-so to S,’’ when used non-comparatively, describes a condition 
which provides S with a mark of evidence for the proposition that 
© appears so-and-so to 8. If something appears blue to S (in the 
non-comparative sense of ‘‘appears blue’’), then, in being thus ‘‘ap- 
peared to,’’ S is in a state which provides him with a mark of evi- 
dence for the proposition that something appears blue to S.° Let 

6 Strictly speaking, a mark of evidence is described, not by ‘‘z appears so- 
and-so to S,’” but by ‘‘S is appeared to so-and-so, i.e., in such-and-such a way.’’ 
The victim of delirium tremens, who says of an hallucinatory elephant or 
lizard, ‘‘That appears pink,’’ may be right in using ‘‘pink’’ and wrong in 
thinking that something appears pink. But he couldn’t go far wrong if he 
said only ‘‘I’m appeared pink to’’—or, in more philosophical language, ‘‘I 
sense pink.’’ 
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us see whether this criterion of evidence fulfills our three conditions. 

First, the ways of being ‘‘appeared to’’ in question can be 
described without using ‘‘know,’’ or ‘‘perceive,’’ or ‘‘evidence,”’ 
or any other epistemic term. And since they can be described in 
‘‘epistemically neutral’? language, they meet the first of our 
conditions. 

Secondly, if a subject S is ‘‘appeared to’’ in one of the ways in 
question, then, surely, he could not believe at that time that he is 
not being thus ‘‘appeared to.’’ Nor could be believe that he was 
being thus ‘‘appeared to’’ at a time when he was not being thus 
‘appeared to.’’ Is it possible for something to appear blue to me 
while I believe that nothing does, or for me to believe that some- 
thing appears blue to me at a time when nothing does? (If ‘‘ap- 
pears blue’’ were meant in its comparative sense, then we should 
have to say that these things are quite possible. But it is here 
meant in its non-comparative sense.) We could say: There are 
ways of appearing which are such that, for any subject S, when- 
ever S is appeared to in one of those ways, it is false that S believes 
he is not being appeared to in that particular way; and whenever 
S is not being appeared to in one of those ways, it is false that S 
believes he is being appeared to in that particular way. Hence 
appearing may be said to satisfy the second of the conditions we 
have proposed for a mark of evidence. 

And surely appearing satisfies the third of our conditions. 
Whenever anything appears in such-and-such a way to a subject S 
(or, better, whenever S is appeared to in such-and-such a way), 
then S has adequate evidence for the proposition that something is 
appearing to him (or, better, that he is being appeared to) in that 
particular way. 

To be sure, no one is ever likely to say ‘‘I have adequate evi- 
dence for the proposition that something is appearing blue to me.’’ 
But a man who is thus appeared to may use this proposition as a 
premise in the application of probability and induction. For ex- 
ample, if he happens to have adequate evidence for the proposition, 
“‘Most of the things that appear blue in this light are blue,’’ if 
something now appears blue to him, and if he has adequate evi- 
dence for no other proposition bearing upon the probability of 
‘‘This is blue,’’ then he has adequate evidence for the proposition 
“‘This is blue.’’ It is in this sense that he may be said to have 
adequate evidence for ‘‘Something appears blue to me.’’ 


7. Empiricism, as an epistemological thesis, may now be defined 
by reference to this ‘‘appearing’’ criterion of evidence and to the 
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logic of probability, or confirmation.’ According to empiricism 
in its most extreme form, the ‘‘appearing’’ criterion, when sup- 
plemented by the logic of probability, affords us our only criterion 
of evidence. If a subject S has adequate evidence for some state- 
ment h, then, according to this form of empiricism, either (a) h 
describes one of the ways S is being appeared to, in the non-com- 
parative sense of ‘‘appear,’’ or (b) h/ is a statement which is prob- 
able in relation to such non-comparative appear statements. 

I think that the philosophers who have accepted this empirical 
thesis, or some modification of it, have been influenced by certain 
facts concerning the way in which we defend, or try to justify, our 
beliefs. But I will not discuss these facts here. Rather, I will 
note what seems to be one of the limitations of empiricism, as de- 
fined, and I will try to formulate an alternative thesis. 

The limitation of empiricism, as defined, is that it would seem 
to lead us to what Hume called ‘‘scepticism with regard to the 
senses.’’ For it is very difficult to think of any proposition about 
the ‘‘external world’’ which is probable—more probable than not— 
in relation to any set of propositions about the way in which one 
is appeared to. That is to say, it is very difficult to think of a set 
of statements of this sort: one of them is a synthetic statement, at- 
tributing some property to a material thing; the others are state- 
ments of the form, ‘‘I am appeared to in such-and-such a way,”’ 
where the expression ‘‘appeared to in such-and-such a way’’ has 
what I have called its non-comparative use; and, finally, the state- 
ment about the material thing is probable—more probable than not 
—in relation to the statements about appearing. If there are no 
such sets of statements and if the empirical thesis is true, then any 
synthetic proposition about a material thing would be one which, 
for each of us, is epistemically indifferent—no more worthy of our 
confidence than is its contradictory. And if all of this were true, 
we might well conclude, with Hume, that ‘‘it is in vain to ask, 
whether there be body or not?’’® 


7I use ‘‘empiricism’’ in one of its traditional senses. The word has 
many other meanings, of course, in recent philosophy. 

8 Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, Section ii (‘‘Of Scepticism 
with regard to the Senses’’). Thomas Reid wrote as follows, with respect to 
the empirical thesis and its apparent sceptical consequence: ‘‘A traveler of 
good judgment may mistake his way, and be unawares led into a wrong track; 
and while the road is fair before him, he may go on without suspicion and be 
followed by others; but when it ends in a coal-pit, it requires no great judg- 
ment to know that he hath gone wrong, nor perhaps to find out what misled 
him’’ (An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chapter One, Section 8). The 
empiricist may be tempted at this point to accept ‘‘phenomenalism’’—the 
view that statements about material things may be translated into statements 
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I suggest, however, that there are other marks of evidence. 
One of them is described by the word ‘‘take’’ which occurs in our 
definition of ‘‘perceive.’’ (And therefore reference to ‘‘adequate 
evidence’’ in our definition is, in a certain sense, redundant.) I 
shall restrict myself, in what follows, to certain comments on this 
additional mark of evidence. 


8. What is it for a man to take something to have a certain char- 
acteristic—to take something to be a cat? First of all, of course, 
he believes that the thing is a cat. Secondly, the thing is appear- 
ing to him in a certain way. Thirdly, he believes (or assumes, or 
‘‘takes it for granted’’) with respect to one of the ways he is being 
appeared to, that he would not now be appeared to in just that way 
if the thing were not a cat. (And undoubtedly he also believes, 
with respect to certain ways in which he might act, that if he were 
now to act in those ways he would be appeared to in still other cat- 
like ways—i.e., in ways he would not be appeared to if the thing 
were not a cat.) And, finally, these beliefs or assumptions were 
not arrived at as the result of reflection, deliberation, or inference; 
the man didn’t weigh alternatives and then infer that the thing 
was a cat. 

More generally, the locution ‘‘There is something x such that S 
takes x to be f’’ may be said to mean this: there is something 2 
such that z appears in some way to S; S believes that z is f; S also 
believes, with respect to one of the ways he is appeared to, that he 
would not be appeared to in that way, under the conditions which 
now obtain, if x were not f; and S did not arrive at these beliefs as 
a result of deliberation, reflection, or inference. 

If a man takes something to be a cat, then, as I have noted, he is 
not likely to say ‘‘I take that to be a cat.’’ He is more likely to 
say ‘‘I see that that is a cat.’’® But the fact that he wouldn’t 
say ‘‘I take that to be a cat’’ doesn’t imply that it’s false that he 
takes the thing to be a cat. When the King dies, his subjects do 
not say ‘‘Some public official has passed away.’’ But the fact 
that they do not say it does not imply it’s false that some public 
official has passed away. 

If taking, as thus conceived, is a mark of evidence, then it must 
satisfy our three conditions. And I believe that it does. For (1) 
about ‘‘appearances’’—in the hope that phenomenalism provides a way out 
of the coal-pit. But we cannot be sure that phenomenalism would provide 


such a way out, for no one has ever been able to make the required translations. 
And therefore we have no map to examine. 

®If a second man is not sure that our perceiver sees that the thing is a 
eat, the second man will say ‘‘He takes it to be a cat’’ or—what comes to the 
same thing—‘‘ He thinks he sees that it’s a cat.’’ 
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we have been able to say what taking is without using any epistemic 
terms; our description, or definition, does not make use of ‘‘know,”’ 
‘‘evident,’’ ‘‘see,’’ ‘‘perceive,’’ or any other epistemic term. (2) 
No one can ever be said to believe falsely, or mistakenly, either 
that he is, or that he is not, taking something to be a cat. Of 
course @ man may take something falsely to be a cat; ie., he may 
mistake something for a cat. And a man may believe falsely today 
that yesterday he took something to be a cat. But no one can be- 
lieve falsely now, with respect to himself, that he is now taking 
something to be’a cat, or that he is not now taking something to be 
acat. (Instead of saying ‘‘No one can believe falsely that... ,’’ 
we may say, if we prefer, ‘‘It makes no sense to say of anyone that 
he believes falsely that... .’’) And I suggest (3) that if a man 
takes something to be a cat he thereby has adequate evidence for 
the proposition or hypothesis that the thing ts a cat.?° 

This theory of evidence has a kind of ‘‘internal’’ justification. 
For the hypotheses and propositions for which most of us have 
adequate evidence, if this theory is correct, indicate that most of 
our ‘‘takings’’ are true—that most: of our ‘‘takings’’ are percetwv- 
ings. These hypotheses and propositions indicate, as Peirce pointed 
out, that human beings have a tendency to make correct guesses 
and that the human mind is ‘‘strongly adapted to the compre- 
hension of the world.’’ ™ 

Some of our ‘‘takings’’ are false. And therefore, if what I 
have been saying is true, there are times when we ought to place 
more confidence in a false proposition than in its true contradictory. 
The apparent paradox involved in saying that our false ‘‘takings’’ 
—our mistakes—are a mark of evidence has its analogue in moral 
philosophy. It is difficult to avoid saying that occasionally the 
right choice—or at least the choice that is pratseworthy—leads to 
consequences which are worse than those which the wrong—or 
blameworthy—choice would have led to. 

And theories of evidence (‘‘So-and-so, but not such-and-such, is 
a mark of evidence’’) are, generally; very much like theories of 
morals (‘‘So-and-so, but not such-and-such, is invariably right’’). 
If there is any good reason to think that statements expressing 
theories of morals are neither true nor false, then, I feel certain, 
there is also a good reason to think that statements expressing 
theories of evidence are neither true nor false. 


Roperick M. CHISHOLM 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


10 H. H. Price suggests a similar view in Perception, p. 185. 
11C, §. Peirce, Collected Papers, 6.417. 
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II. ULTIMATE EVIDENCE 


1. Chisholm’s paper deals with two topics of fundamental im- 
portance for theory of knowledge. In the first part of his paper 
(Sections 1 to 4), he explains what he means by ‘‘the problem of 
the criterion.’? He maintains that one of the tasks of the episte- 
mologist is to find and formulate criteria for the application of 
epistemic terms such as ‘‘evidence’’ and ‘‘knowledge,’’ just as the 
moral philosopher must try to discover right-making characteristics, 
wrong-making characteristics, good-making characteristics, etc., 
which are criteria for the application of ethical terms. In both 
eases, he asserts, (Section 3) the problem of the criterion is to be 
distinguished from the problem of analyzing concepts or providing 
definitions for the terms in question: thus the definitions of episte- 
mic terms which Chisholm offers at the beginning of his paper, if 
they are satisfactory, must not logically entail any particular answer 
to the issues considered in the second part of the paper. In this 
second part (Sections 5 to 8) Chisholm weighs the merits of two 
quite different criteria of evidence. He formulates a criterion of 
‘‘appearing’’ which seems to be characteristic of empiricism in one 
of its traditional forms, and then argues that this criterion must 
be supplemented by a criterion of perceptual ‘‘taking.’’ I think 
that I disagree with Chisholm’s views on each of the two central 
topics of his paper; and it is possible, because of the admirable 
precision and clarity with which Chisholm has stated the issues, 
that I can explain the grounds of my disagreement in a useful way. 
I shall be primarily concerned to defend the traditional empiricist 
theory of knowledge against the charge that the empiricist criterion 
of evidence is inadequate; but since the case might be prejudiced 
against the empiricist theory by Chisholm’s treatment of criteria 
in general, I shall first say something about this. 


2. To avoid some important questions which are too general to 
discuss here, I shall assume with Chisholm that we can draw a 
meaningful distinction, at least in many cases, between the meaning 
or definition of a given term and those characteristics which are the 
non-definitive conditions for the application of that term; and, fol- 
lowing Chisholm, I shall henceforth refer to the latter, but not to 
the former, as criteria for the application of the term. With re- 
spect to Chisholm’s ethical analogy, I can agree that there are 
characteristics of certain actions (e.g., their tendency to promote 
happiness) which are, in Broad’s terminology, ‘‘right-making,’’ 
and which are properly described as criteria (at least in the absence 
of wrong-making characteristics) for the application of the term 
‘‘right.’”’ Thus even if there is an analyzable property of right- 
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ness, as naturalistic ethicists commonly maintain, it would be a 
mistake to identify this property, either in whole or in part, with 
any of the right-making characteristics. But in the case of episte- 
mic terms like ‘‘evidence,’’ ‘‘perception,’’ and ‘‘knowledge,’’ it 
seems doubtful to me that the characteristics (or ‘‘marks’’) which 
Chisholm is seeking are properly described as criteria. In any 
event, I see no reason for thinking that the ‘‘empiricist criterion,’’ 
as Chisholm describes it, is really nothing but a criterion, or that 
it would be so considered by most empiricists. For an empiricist 
might well maintain that this ‘‘empiricist criterion’’ actually fol- 
lows from the very definition of epistemic terms and is therefore 
no criterion at all. A statement of the form ‘‘S perceives that z is 
f,’’ when used in an epistemic sense, logically entails the statement 
**S has adequate evidence that x is f’’; and an empiricist might 
maintain that this in turn logically entails that S has certain sense 
experiences which support the statement ‘‘z is f’’ via certain prin- 
ciples of induction. (Let us call this, for present purposes, ‘‘the 
strong empiricist thesis’’ in contrast to the ‘‘weak empiricist 
thesis’? which is the one formulated by Chisholm as a thesis about 
criteria.) The validity of this strong empiricist thesis could be 
tested only by logical analysis of such terms as ‘‘perceive’’ and 
‘adequate evidence’’: it implies, if we use Chisholm’s terminology 
of appearing to talk about sense experience, that the inductive rela- 
tionship between the statement that I am being appeared to in a 
certain way, and the statement that I perceive something to be of 
such and such a kind, is an essential part of our concepts of ‘‘ per- 
ception’’ and ‘‘adequate evidence,’’ and must be mentioned in 
any satisfactory definition of these epistemic terms. 

Now in view of this fact, it is a matter of crucial importance to 
determine the status of the definitions which Chisholm offers in the 
opening paragraphs of his paper. For these are proposed as defini- 
tions of epistemic terms such as ‘‘perception,’’ ‘‘knowledge,’’ and 
‘‘adequate evidence,’’ and yet they do not refer to the inductive 
relationship which enables us to draw inferences from sense ex- 
periences. The basic locutions, in terms of which all the epistemic 
terms are defined, are the locutions ‘‘S ought to place more con- 
fidence in h than in ¢’’ and ‘‘S accepts h’’; and there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that either of these locutions is itself analyzable 
by reference to the logic of induction from sense experiences. 
Thus the strong empiricist thesis is ruled out @ priori if we accept 
these definitions and interpret the basic locutions in anything like 
the ordinary way. These definitions have the effect of making 
epistemic statements into statements about what we ought or ought 
not to believe, so that anything further which an empiricist might 
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say about the conditions of knowledge and adequate evidence, is 
restricted to a thesis about criteria (the weak empiricist thesis). 
We must ask, therefore, whether there is any good reason for ac- 
cepting such an ‘‘ethical interpretation’’ of epistemic terms. 


3. It is a familiar fact that ordinary language, in addition to 
typically ethical words like ‘‘ought,’’ ‘‘wrong,’’ and ‘‘good,”’ 
which are commonly used to make statements which might be 
called ‘‘purely ethical,’’ also contains a wide variety of terms 
which are more commonly used to make statements which are only 
‘‘derivatively ethical.’’ Most of the words which designate human 
virtues and vices are derivatively ethical in the sense I have in 
mind. Thus if we say that Socrates is courageous, our statement 
would normally be taken as a favorable ethical evaluation of 
Socrates (however we may interpret ‘‘favorable evaluation’’) ; but 
it would also describe Socrates by attributing to him a trait of 
character (viz., courage) which is understood to be the ground of 
the favorable evaluation. The distinction between these two func- 
tions of the statement—the evaluative and the ground-descriptive— 
ean be exhibited by comparing ‘‘Socrates is courageous’’ with an 
analogous statement such as ‘‘Socrates is wise,’’ which might ex- 
press an equally favorable evaluation, but which describes Socrates 
in a very different way. And it should also be noted that the 
evaluative implications of words like ‘‘courageous’’ and ‘‘wise’’ 
can be removed for certain purposes. In a suitable context it is 
possible to ask, without absurdity, whether it is in any respect good 
that Socrates should be courageous, and even whether courage in 
general is a virtue. It makes no difference whether we do or do 
not regard such questions as odd and uncolloquial : the significant 
point is that words like ‘‘courageous’’ do have a non-evaluative 
function which permits them to be used in this special way. 

But so, it seems to me, do epistemic words like ‘‘adequate evi- 
dence,’’ ‘‘perception,’’ and ‘‘knowledge.’’ If I assert that S has 
adequate evidence for h, my assertion might normally be under- 
stood to imply the ethical judgment that S ought to place more 
confidence in h than in non-h (Chisholm’s definition). But surely 
it implies more than this: it also indicates the ground for saying 
that S ought to place more confidence in h than in non-h—the fact, 
namely, that S has evidence of a certain kind. The distinction 
between these two functions of the assertion—the ethical and the 
ground-descriptive—can be exhibited by showing that there are 
other, quite different, grounds on which we might meaningfully 
say that S ought to place more confidence in A than in non-h—the 
fact, for example, that S will be happier if he believes A, or the 
fact that God wants us all to believe h. In a suitable context, 
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moreover, it is possible to use epistemic terms without their usual 
ethical implications. In discussing some of the doctrines of prag- 
matism, for example, or the roles of faith and reason in religion, it 
is meaningful to ask whether S ought not sometimes to believe h 
even though he has much stronger evidence of non-h, whether S 
ought not sometimes to accept on faith doctrines which he cannot 
be said to know, etc. These facts indicate that epistemic words, 
like those which designate human virtues and vices, have a ground- 
descriptive as well as an ethical function. And if this much is 
‘granted the strong empiricist thesis cannot be ruled out @ priori. 
A philosopher who wishes to defend this thesis can admit that 
statements of the form ‘‘S perceives that x is f’’ and ‘‘S has ade- 
quate evidence for h’’ are normally understood to entail a judg- 
ment about what S ought to believe; but he will maintain that 
these epistemic statements also entail a proposition which indicates 
the ground of the ethical judgment. And this latter proposition, 
he will argue, can ultimately be analyzed only by reference to sense 
experience and the inductive principles which enable us to draw 
inferences from sense experience. 


4. Let us now turn to the second part of Chisholm’s paper. 
Even if we conclude, for the reasons I have given, that Chisholm’s 
ethical interpretation of epistemic terms is incorrect, this second 
part of his paper (Section 5 to end) can still be construed as a 
forceful argument against the strong empiricist thesis. To do this 
it is only necessary to read ‘‘empiricist analysis of ‘evidence’ ’’ 
for ‘‘empiricist criterion of evidence’’ in the appropriate places. 
Chisholm’s reasons for denying that the criterion of appearing is 
adequate would be equally good reasons for denying the strong 
empiricist thesis; and his reasons for preferring the criterion of 
perceptual taking might even be reasons for holding that the con- 
cept of ‘‘adequate evidence’’ cannot be analyzed except in terms 
of ‘‘taking.’’ In order to evaluate these arguments, let us con- 
sider how the issues might be construed in more traditional terms, 
without employing the term ‘‘criterion.’’ 

Throughout the history of modern philosophy, most empiricists 
have maintained that our knowledge of the external world can be 
justified by appealing to perception, together with beliefs based on 
past perceptions, and that our perceptual judgments can in their 
turn be justified by appealing to the evidence of the senses. Thus 
my belief that the garden gate is ajar is justified by the fact that I 
see a dog digging up the peonies; and my belief that I see a dog 
(rather than a cat, for example) is justified by the character of my 
sense experience—by the look- of the thing, or, in Chisholm’s 
terminology, by the way I am ‘‘appeared to.’’ But most em- 
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piricists have gone further than this: they have thought that the 
latter mode of justification (i.e., justification by appeal to sense 
experience) is evidentially ultimate. It is not, of course, the only 
way to justify perceptual beliefs. My belief that I see a dog is 
justified by the fact that I see an animal larger than a cat, that I 
see an animal digging in the manner characteristic of a dog, etc.; 
and it is facts of this sort about what I see, rather than facts about 
my sense experience, which I should probably mention if I were 
asked, ‘‘What makes you think you see a dog?’’ But regardless 
of what I might or might not say when questioned, it has seemed 
undeniable to most empiricists that the character of my sense ex- 
perience provides me with evidence (and usually very good evi- 
dence) for thinking that I do (or that I do not) see such and 
such a thing. Thus the justification of one perceptual judgment 
(e.g., ‘I see a dog’’) by reference to another perceptual judgment 
(e.g., ‘‘I see an animal digging like a dog’’) is never ultimate: the 
latter can in turn always be supported by appealing to the evi- 
dence of the senses (‘‘It has the look of an animal digging like a 
dog’’). It has been generally agreed, on the other hand, that our 
judgments about present sense experience cannot in their turn be 
supported by further evidence: if I assert that something has the 
look of a dog to me, it does not make sense, unless the words are 
being used in an extraordinary way, to ask: ‘‘ What reason have you 
for thinking that it has the look of a dog to you?’’ This traditional 
doctrine about the nature of empirical evidence, as I have so far de- 
scribed it, can be summed up in two propositions: (1) Sense ex- 
periences are evidence for perceptual judgments, and (2) Sense 
experiences are evidentially ultimate. 

Now it seems to me that Chisholm does not intend to deny either 
of these two propositions. He specifically asserts that the fact that 
something appears blue to me may be evidence, under certain condi- 
tions, for the statement ‘‘This is blue’’ (Section 6). And the 
second proposition—that sense experiences are evidentially ultimate 
—is implied, I think, by Chisholm’s stronger (and, I think, more 
dubious) thesis that we cannot make mistakes in judging that we 
are appeared to in a certain way (Section 6). Chisholm does 
point out, however, that sense experiences are not the only things 
which are evidentially ultimate—that perceptual takings, in par- 
ticular, are ultimate in exactly the same sense. This would not 
be denied, to be sure, by philosophers of the empiricist tradition: 
they would hold, I think, that sense experiences are epistemo- 
logically ultimate because they are experiences, and that any ex- 
periences, whether memory experiences, feelings of emotion, or 
perceptual takings, are evidentially ultimate for the same reason. 
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But Chisholm’s argument does have the effect of challenging the 
empiricist to justify the preferred epistemological status which has 
traditionally been given to sense experiences as opposed to per- 
ceptual takings. Let us consider how this challenge might be met. 


5. In order to do justice to the traditional empiricist theory of 
evidence, I think that we must consider some further facts about 
the evidential relationship between sense experiences and per- 
ceptual judgments. As we commonly use the term ‘‘adequate evi- 
dence’’ it is quite possible for a person S to have adequate evidence 
for a true proposition » even when he does not happen to believe 
p (and, indeed, even when he believes not-p). We might explain 
S’s condition in such cases by saying that he has failed to take 
certain evidence into account, has failed to draw rational infer- 
ences, etc. If we are to preserve this usage when speaking about 
the evidence for perceptual judgments, we must define our terms 
so that it is meaningful to make.statements like the following: ‘‘S 
sees a dog and he has adequate evidence that he sees a dog, but he 
cannot decide whether he sees a dog or a cat,’’ ‘‘S sees a dog and 
he has adequate evidence that he sees a dog, but he thinks he sees 
a cat,’’ and ‘‘S sees a pink rat and he has adequate evidence that 
he sees a pink rat, but he thinks he’s having an hallucination.”’ 
And there is, of course, a familiar sense of ‘‘see’’ which does per- 
mit us to make these statements. It is not, however, the (equally 
important) sense of ‘‘see’’ which Chisholm defines in his opening 
paragraph, for the idiom there introduced—‘‘S perceives (sees) 
that something is f’’—entails that there is something which S takes 
to be f; and this in turn entails that there is something which S 
believes to be f (Section 8). If we were to talk about perception 
only in terms of this idiom, therefore, we should have to draw our 
examples of adequate evidence only from cases in which we ac- 
tually believe the proposition for which the evidence is said to be 
adequate. And this would prejudice the issue against the tradi- 
tional empiricist theory of evidence, for it would prevent us from 
appealing to those crucial cases in which there is no state of per- 
ceptual taking which could possibly serve as evidence for our 
perceptual statement. 

Let us suppose, for example, that I look down from a window 
at dusk and see an animal in the garden, but I am in doubt whether 
I see a cat or a small dog. So long as I remain in a state of doubt, 
I can correctly be said to take something to be an animal; but I do 
not take something to be a cat and I do not take something to be a 
dog. In such a case my doubt cannot be resolved by appealing to 
a perceptual taking, even if we grant that perceptual takings are 
usually valid. The only ultimate evidence to which I can possibly 
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appeal—assuming that I do not acquire new evidence by going 
down, for example, into the garden—is the evidence of my visual 
sense experience. Let us suppose, furthermore, that I am soon able 
to decide, on reflection, that the look of the thing is characteristic 
of a black cocker spaniel, so that I no longer have any doubt that I 
am seeing a dog. In such a case it would surely not be plausible to 
maintain that I acquired adequate evidence only when I ceased to 
doubt. If my visual sense experience did not change in any ap- 
preciable way, it would be true to say that I had adequate evidence 
for the statement ‘‘I see a dog’’ even when I did not think that I 
was seeing a dog. And this is enough to show that there are some 
cases in which sense experience provides adequate evidence for a 
perceptual statement and perceptual takings do not. It cannot 
be shown, on the other hand, by analogous methods, that there are 
any cases in which the contrary is true—cases in which perceptual 
takings provide adequate evidence for a perceptual statement and 
sense experience does not. The reason for this is suggested by 
Chisholm’s definition of ‘‘S takes z to be f’’ (Section 8) ; for this 
definition recognizes the fact that whenever we take x to be f, we 
always have sense experiences which we believe to be good evidence 
that zis f. I think, therefore, that the epistemologist who is look- 
ing for ultimate criteria of adequate evidence for perceptual state- 
ments, or who wishes to analyze the concept of adequate evidence, 
is justified in concluding that sense experiences are essential and 
perceptual takings are not. This does not mean, of course, that 
perceptual takings are not good evidence for perceptual statements. 
They are good evidence, however, only in virtue of the truth of the 
general proposition that most of our ‘‘takings’’ are true. And 
this general proposition can be justified without circularity, once 
we admit that perceptual takings are not essential evidence in the 
justification of perceptual statements. 


6. In conclusion I shall comment very briefly on an important 
methodological question which is raised by Chisholm’s rejection of 
the traditional empiricist theory of evidence on the ground that it 
leads to skepticism about our knowledge of the external world 
(Section 7). It seems to me that the epistemologist who wants to 
formulate a schema for the justification of our knowledge of the 
external world, is faced with two quite different tasks. He must 
first select his premises. And in order to restrict these to a mini- 
mum, he must select them from among the statements which are 
evidentially ultimate: they must be statements about sense ex- 
periences, for example, and memory experiences—statements which 
cannot themselves be justified by inference from other statements. 
At this stage he can be guided only by our actual practice in 
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justifying our beliefs, and there can be no question about the ra- 
tionality of our actual practice in general. If we do in fact treat 
sense experiences as evidence for our perceptual statements, then 
they are evidence for our perceptual statements; and if, as I have 
maintained, we do not treat perceptual takings as essential to an 
adequate justification, then it is not necessary to include statements 
about perceptual takings among our premises. 

Once our premises have been chosen, however, the character of 
the enterprise changes. It now becomes in part the purely logical 
task of exhibiting the principles of inference which are implicit in 
our treating of (say) sense experiences and memory experiences as 
adequate evidence; and, since the nature of these principles will 
depend on the meaning of the statements we are trying to justify, 
it becomes in part the task of choosing among rival ontological 
theories like phenomenalism and causal realism. It seems clear to 
me, however, that under no circumstances could these tasks justifia- 
bly lead us to a skeptical conclusion, for at this second stage we are 
merely exhibiting the logic of an evidential relationship which 
has already been established by the only methods possible. If we 
reject phenomenalism we may be surprised or shocked at the prin- 
ciples of inference which are needed to get from our premises to 
our conclusion; but this is no ground for skepticism, nor even, I 
think, for supposing that we have started from the wrong premises. 
Thus it seems to me that the principal issues which Chisholm and 
I have been discussing must be settled (to use Reid’s analogy, as 
quoted by Chisholm) at the beginning of the road, in full confidence 
that it cannot end in a coal pit. 


RoDERICK FirtH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





SYMPOSIUM 


EXISTENTIALIST THOUGHT AND CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE WEST 


I. THE NATURE AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
EXISTENTIALIST THOUGHT 


T is my intention to deal with Existentialism as an historical 
event, comparable to the appearance of Enlightenment or 
Romanticism or Naturalism in the last centuries. It characterizes 
a large part of the 20th century as those movements characterized 
large parts of the 18th and 19th centuries. Characterizing does not 
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mean having complete control. There were and are in all these 
cases resistance, countermovements, relapses to earlier attitudes, and 
anticipations of later thought. But a period is characterized by 
the dynamically strongest and most creative movement. And this, 
I am convinced, in our century, is Existentialism. 

The first step toward proving this assertion must be a definition 
or better circumscription of the term Existentialism as used in this 
assertion. It is obvious that it is used as a very embracing con- 
cept, by no means limited to the teachings of a philosophical school. 
It is a cultural movement which is manifest in dance as well as in 
sculpture, in painting as well as in music, poetry, and drama. It 
is powerfully expressed in novels, and it works in alliance with the 
psychology of the unconscious. Its conceptualization is the Ex- 
istentialist philosophy, but its ground is a unique encounter of man 
with reality in all functions of man’s spiritual life. If some of us 
are inclined to complain about the misery of philosophy, namely, its 
inability to give answers to the most urgent questions of human 
existence, they are justified in view of much academic philosophy. 
But I want to sound a note of optimism—which, as a theologian, 
I can perhaps do more easily than a professional philosopher. I 
want to praise the work of a philosophy which was and is able to 
express convincingly the experiences that underlie the dominant 
cultural movement of our period. For this is what existentialist 
philosophy has done. 

In order to come nearer to a definition of existentialism, one can 
confront it with essentialism, especially the essentialism of Hegel, 
against which the existentialist revolt of the forties and fifties of 
the 19th century was mostly directed. One can point to Schelling 
in his last period: not only did his distinction of negative and 
positive philosophy formulate with a complete clarity the contrast 
between essentialism and existentialism, but he also coined several 
of the main concepts, used by all later existentialists, when he 
described the nature of a positive philosophy. Kierkegaard, who 
attended Schelling’s Berlin lectures, was one of those who under- 
stood the historical significance of Schelling’s break with his own 
past and with Hegel, although he disliked the way in which Schell- 
ing carried through his new ideas. But the revolt against Hegel’s 
essentialist philosophy was not restricted to these two men. One 
must also name Feuerbach, the younger Marx, Schopenhauer, later 
on Nietzsche, and ‘‘the philosophers of life.’’ In a surprising 
analogy to these events the main existentialist philosopher of the 
20th century, Heidegger, broke away from the pure essentialism of 
Husserl’s phenomenology. When Husserl requested that for the 
sake of the inquiry into the pure essences of mind and reality one 
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should put existence into brackets, the problem of existence against 
essence once more became visible. The brackets were erased by 
Scheler and Heidegger and existence conquered the field, to the 
great dismay of the inventor of the phenomenological method— 
originally a mathematician. Husserl had drawn heavily from 
Brentano and Descartes, both pointing back to the Platonic tradi- 
. tion of the middle ages and to Plato himself. Here, in the doctrine 
of the essences (ideas) which Plato in his later years tried to 
mathematize, are the roots of the ontological distinction of essence 
and existence. Mathematical relations are the classical example of 
essences without existence. 

Critics of existentialism have tried to reduce the whole problem 
of essence and existence to the problem of the universal and the 
particular. There is some justification for it, for the absolutely 
particular cannot be dissolved into essences; it transcends the es- 
sential realm, which in relation to existence is mere potentiality. 
Nevertheless, this interpretation of existentialism does not do 
justice at all to its intention. For among those whose philosophies 
included existentialist elements, such as Plato, Augustine, Pascal, 
Schelling, as well as in those who were existentialists altogether, as 
were Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, another contrast is com- 
bined with that of essence and existence, namely, that of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity. And although the term existentialism points 
primarily to the first contrast it seems to me appropriate to con- 
centrate on the second one, without losing the view of its relation 
to the first. Existence, as the basic relation of the two, is im- 
mediately experienced as the existence of the experiencing subject. 
Existentialism is the protest against the dissolution of the existing 
subject into the objects of his own creation, into the world of 
things and the essences which constitute them. This statement con- 
tains the anti-naturalistic as well as the anti-idealistic drive of 
existentialism. Both can be understood as consequences of a radi- 
cal transformation of Descartes’ starting point, the self-awareness 
of the ‘‘ego’’ in the act of cogitatio. For Descartes the certainty 
of the sum is the certainty of the cognitive subject, which is ab- 
stracted from the totality of the existing subject. For Pascal and 
all his existentialist followers, it is the existing subject which must 
be saved against reduction to the epistemological subject on the one 
hand and against its transformation into a thing among things on 
the other hand. The existing subject is neither res cogitans nor 
res extensa, nor can it be identified with a chaotic realm of mere 
emotions. It has a structure which can be analyzed and which 
expresses itself in what Pascal has called les raisons du coeur. It 
is the analysis of this structure of existing subjectivity to which 
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existentialism in all its forms, within and outside of pure philoso- 
phy, has dedicated itself. Heidegger has called the elements of 
this structure ezistentials; in English a better word would be 
‘‘existentialia.”’ They are those characteristics of the existing 
subjectivity which qualify it as having existence. 

At this point I want to answer an argument which probably will 
arise about the consistency of this procedure. One will say that a 
description of the structure of existence can be given only with the 
help of universals, and that this contradicts the claim of existential- 
ism to transcend the realm of essences. Does not a description of 
existence transform existence itself into an essence? This argu- 
ment is partly valid, partly invalid. It is valid insofar as it shows 
what Schelling, in contrast to Kierkegaard, clearly saw, that the 
positive philosophy presupposes the negative philosophy, that 
existentialism presupposes essentialism. It is the basic shortcom- 
ing of Sartre that he did not acknowledge this dependence, al- 
though his own writings confirm it on every page. But the argu- 
ment does not carry beyond this point. It does not annihilate the 
difference between universals representing essences and universals 
representing existentialia. Logically, both have the same charac- 
ter, ontologically they are separated by the gap which separates 
the potential (the what) from that which constitutes the actual 
(the that). Concepts like finitude, non-being, freedom, self, 
anxiety, estrangement, guilt, courage are universals in the logical 
sense, but they are, or more exactly, can be existentialia in the 
ontological sense. This ‘‘can’’ points to a basic difficulty in com- 
municating the existentialist way of thinking: the same concepts 
which can be understood as existentialia can also be understood as 
essences. They can be treated as physical, psychological, socio- 
logical, moral phenomena. This gives the critics of existentialism 
an occasion to reject the distinction between essences and ex- 
istentialia altogether and to reéstablish the duality of the epistemo- 
logical subject and the world of objects to which the existing sub- 
ject belongs as one thing beside others. But this is the basic 
fallacy, both of idealism and of naturalism: the fact that a phe- 
nomenon has a physical or psychological or sociological or moral 
quality does not prevent it from belonging to the structure which 
makes existence possible. And if it is seen in this function, it 
shows a fundamentally different character. It ceases to be an 
essence which may or may not be actualized, but it belongs to the 
ever-present structure of actualization. Several examples will 
show this, at the same time showing some of the existentialia which 
play a decisive role in existentialist philosophy. 

The first of these concepts, which is also the most fundamental 
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one and never missing in existentialist thought, is the concept of 
finitude. In contrast to the timeless validity of the pure essences, 
existence is bound to temporality as the main category of finitude. 
Both terms, finitude and temporality, show the ambiguity to which 
I have just referred. Finitude—and, correspondingly, infinity— 
in mathematics and physics are structural forms of the realm of 
objectivity. They are objects of a calculating measuring, and 
arguing epistemological subject. But they have only an indirect 
relation to the existing subject and the question of its finitude and 
infinity. Finitude as an existentiale is the double-sided experience 
of the existing subject as bound to transitoriness and as transcend- 
ing it in the awareness of the trans-temporal. ‘ The existing subject 
is aware both of its belonging to the infinite and of its being ex- 
cluded from it and surrendered to finitude. It is this duality which 
explains the profound melancholy which permeates classical Greek 
culture: the fact that, of all beings who have to die, men alone are 
called mortals in contrast to the immortals—the gods—in whom is 
embodied man’s potentiality of transcending transitoriness. It is 
the same duality which explains the Old Testament idea that na- 
turally man comes from dust and must return to dust and that he is 
transitory like the grass and the animals in the fields, but at the 
same time that this contradicts his essential destiny to participate 
in the divine eternity. 

Finitude in this sense is an existentiale. Pascal united in his 
experience—not without severe conflicts—the mathematical-essen- 
tialist meaning of finitude with its existentialist meaning, which he 
expressed as the greatness and the misery of man. Leibnitz, who 
is important for his dealing with the mathematical infinite, tried 
to unite it with the existentialist infinite in his concept of the 
monad, producing in this way the classical argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul in the period of Enlightenment. But it was 
just this attempt that showed the necessity of distinguishing the 
essentialist and the existentialist meaning of finite and infinite. If 
man’s belongingness to the eternal is transformed into an argu- 
ment about the duration in time of a thing, called soul, a metabasis 
eis allo genos has taken place; and it is one of the existentialist 
implications of Kant’s criticism that he destroyed this false syn- 
thesis and made man again aware of his existential finitude in this 
and other respects. 

Here, I want to refer briefly to Heidegger’s distinction between 
the objectively measured and the existentially experienced time. 
The latter is qualitative, characterized by the restlessness of care 
(Sorge) and the running ahead of the existential subject towards 
his own death. This ‘‘ecstatic’’ (as he calls it) quality of the im- 
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mediately experienced time produces the unity and wholeness of 
man’s existential self-awareness ; but it also produces the anxiety of 
non-being. 

Non-being is the second concept I want to mention because of 
its importance for existentialist thought. It is probably the most 
criticized of the main concepts of existentialism, often together with 
the concept of anxiety, which can be defined as the existential 
awareness of possible non-being. The criticism was partly directed 
against the metaphoric way in which, for instance, Heidegger 
speaks about non-being as a special realm or special power (I agree 
with Professor Boas’ rejection of these metaphors); partly the 
criticism denied that non-being is an ontological problem at all, 
and restricted its meaning to the logic of negative judgments. 
Here again the distinction of the objectifying and the existential 
use of concepts is decisive. In the realm of objects, non-being has 
a definite place, namely, in the relation of the potential to the 
actual. Non-being is not only a negative judgment, denying a 
wrong expectation, but it expresses the modus deficientis in the 
case of a justified expectation. Man has the potentiality of seeing; 
blindness is a modus deficientis in man—not in stones. It is non- 
being in the relation of potentiality to actuality. Yet the ex- 
istentialist use of non-being goes beyond the problem of deficiency, 
although it can be derived from it. The example we already have 
given was finitude. Finitude in itself is not a modus deficientis, 
except in a being which belongs potentially also to the infinite, or, 
in temporal terms, to the eternal. Finitude includes non-being 
only insofar as it does not actualize its potential power of being. 
Existentialism asserts this directly of the existential subject, in- 
directly of everything that belongs to his world. 

The existentialist question as to ‘‘Why is there something, 
why not nothing?’’ has been attacked (as it is by Mr. Boas). 
These attacks would be justified if the logical form of the question 
were taken literally as a question about a cause or a reason in the 
realm of objects; for then it would lead to an infinite regression. 
But the form of the question covers what one could call the basic 
philosophical shock about the brute fact of being. This shock, how- 
ever, could not happen without the thought of possible non-being. 
Certainly, being precedes non-being, logically and ontologically ; 
but the thought of possible non-being precedes the question of 
being. The thought of possible non-being is the birthplace, both 
of the mythologies of creation and of the ontologies of being. Non- 
being in this basic sense underlies both non-being in the mode of 
deficiency as well as non-being in the logic of negative judgments. 
It is not a realm but the ‘‘threat’’ to every realm. 
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The awareness of threatening non-being is anxiety. It is espe- 
cially important to distinguish in the case of anxiety the objective- 
psychological and the existentialist use of the term. Anxiety, as 
different from fear, can be observed in animals as well as in man. 
It is a state of anticipation of a negativity without a definite char- 
acter, and therefore without the possibility of dealing with it in a 
direct encounter. It is this lack of a definite object which charac- 
terizes anxiety in contrast to fear; and it may be (as some neurolo- 
gists like K. Goldstein say) that only man can have fear, because 
he alone is able to objectify in a definite way, while both men and 
animals experience anxiety. It is the character of anxiety as hav- 
ing no definite object which enables it to become a central concept 
of existentialism. Anxiety is the awareness of the threatening non- 
being as such—without any definite object which creates the threat. 
It is the awareness of the threat against the existential subject as 
such. Therefore, existential anxiety can be produced by as many 
occasions as the subject has possibilities to lose itself in existence, 
not to fulfill its essential power of being. The existentialist litera- 
ture is full of descriptions of these possibilities. They are well 
known and do not need enumeration. But it is necessary to point 
to one element in them, without which the character of existential 
anxiety cannot be understood, namely the element of freedom. 

The existentialist doctrine of freedom shows once more the 
distinction of an objectifying and an existential understanding of 
a concept. In the traditional discussion between determinism and 
indeterminism, the conflict between philosophers is reflected by 
those who try to solve the problem of freedom by making freedom 
an object within the realm of objects. If this is done, the naturalist 
has the choice between the element of necessity which determines 
the movements of objects and the element of contingency which in- 
troduces indeterminacy into their behavior. But neither of these 
solutions reaches the meaning of freedom as immediately experi- 
enced. Nor does the idealistic concept of freedom. Wher the 
most radical of the German idealists, J. G. Fichte, says that most 
people do not know that they are an Ego and not ‘‘a piece of lava 
on the moon,’’ he protests in a good existentialist way against the 
transformation of the existential subject into a mere object for an 
epistemological subject. But in carrying through his philosophy 
of freedom, or, as he calls it, Tathandlung (pure act), he falls into 
the idealistic reduction of freedom to the process of pure moral 
self-realization (which later on was carried through by Hegel when 
he reduced freedom to pure spiritual self-realization). For Fichte 
the lack of moral activity is not an act of freedom, but the uncon- 
quered bondage under nature—which he described as laziness. 
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The existentialist criticism of this (and Hegel’s) doctrine of free- 
dom was made in Schelling’s classical book on freedom, in which 
he defined freedom as the possibility of good and evil. Nietzsche 
and Sartre went a step further and understood freedom as the 
undetermined self-realization of the existential subject. This has 
nothing to do with the indeterministic concept of freedom as 
contingency. Freedom is the possibility of the existential subject. 
It is its very ‘‘nature.’’ This is the reason for the central role of 
the concept of freedom in existentialist thought. Existence means 
standing outside the structural necessities of essence. It is neither 
logically nor physically nor morally determined by them. It is the 
freedom of the non-directed leap. Arguments which tried to show 
that this leap was determined by the previous state of the self 
would not impress the existentialist, because he would consider it 
also as a metabasis eis allo genos, namely, the transformation of the 
existential subject into an object for the epistemological subject. 

There are other concepts which could be treated in an analogous 
way by distinguishing their essentialist from their existentialist 
use. It would, for instance, be interesting to show how terms which 
are under strong suspicion by essentialist thought become mean- 
ingful in existentialist interpretation. I am thinking of terms like 
soul, spirit, ego, self; or of terms like guilt, emptiness, despair, 
death instinct, the tragic, existential meaninglessness; or of terms 
like resoluteness, courage (the existentialist meaning of which I 
have elaborated and distinguished from its essentialist or moral 
meaning in my book, The Courage to Be). The limits of this paper 
do not allow going into all this; but I hope that the examples given 
are sufficient to show the methodological presupposition of ex- 
istentialist thought. 

In the light of the preceding descriptions and analyses, I want 
to return to the basic statement of this paper, namely that existen- 
tialism characterizes our period as romanticism and naturalism 
have characterized former periods. The passion and the sig- 
nificance of existentialist thought lie in its attempt to resist the 
threatening loss of the existential subject to the realm of mere 
objects. I must now conclude with some limiting remarks con- 
cerning this intention of existentialism. | 

First, one must acknowledge (as we have done by many refer- 
ences) that the existentialist motif is as old as man’s interpretation 
of his own being, i.e., as old as his mythical creations; that the philo- 
sophical problem of essence and existence was sharply formulated 
by Plato and reformulated in the whole history of Western thought; 
that the existentialist revolt started with the rise of the modern 
“‘objectifying’’ interpretation of reality, whether idealistic or na- 
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turalistic; and that the origins of contemporary existentialism lie 
in the anti-essentialist revolt in the middle of the 19th century. 

Second, one must acknowledge that there are recent movements 
in philosophy which partly prepared existentialism, partly went 
parallel to it. I have already pointed to the great significance 
Husserl’s phenomenological method had positively and negatively 
for existentialists like Heidegger. Obvious, also, is the influence of 
the philosophers of life—Bergson, Dilthey, Scheler—on contempo- 
rary existentialism. Less obvious, but very real, is the parallelism 
of American pragmatism as represented by James and Dewey in 
their attempt to overcome the subject-object separation in philo- 
sophical thought. Partly parallel to, partly dependent on the 
existentialist philosophy—especially on Kierkegaard—is the ‘‘the- 
ology of crisis’’ which today is split into a tradionalistic and a 
critical wing, the former represented by Karl Barth and his large 
school, the latter by Rudolph Bultmann who, through his bold 
Biblical criticism and on the basis of Heidegger’s interpretation of 
existence, has made a great impression within recent years. I see 
myself within this group. 

Third, I have not mentioned the existentialist interpretation of 
history. There are elements of it in Schelling and there is the 
most powerful attack on bourgeois historicism in Nietzsche. The 
prophetic criticism of contemporaneous civilization by the early 
Marx, Nietzsche, Jacob Burckhardt, Spengler, and Religious So- 
cialists, and Jaspers has been stated openly or hiddenly in existen- 
tialist terms; Heidegger’s distinction of experienced time and 
measured time gave him the possibility of describing ‘‘historical 
time’’ in terms of the time of the existing subject. 

Fourth, a limiting statement must be made about the capability 
of existentialist thought to answer the questions implied in man’s 
existential predicament. In order to discuss this problem, dis- 
tinction has been made between atheistic and theistic existen- 
tialism. But one must emphatically deny that such a distinction is 
valid. Certainly, there are existentialists who have answered those 
questions in terms of a special religious tradition, and others who 
have answered them in terms of aspecial humanistic tradition. But 
these answers are not derived from their existentialist analyses. 
They are derived from the cultural or religious traditions out of 
which they evolved. Of course, the form in which they restated the 
contents of these traditions was determined by the results of their 
analyses. But the substance of their tradition is not essentially 
changed : they were and are Augustinian or Neo-Thomist Catholies, 
orthodox or critical Protestants, Greek Catholics or Jews, German 
idealists or Western humanists, naturalistic evolutionaries or French 
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moralists. Each of these traditions has provided the substance 
of the answer of one or several of the leading existentialists. But 
if they answered out of these old traditions, they received a new 
meaning, a new power, and a new ‘‘existential truth.’’ 


Pau TILLIcCH 
HakvaRD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


II. BEING AND EXISTENCE 


S I read Dr. Tillich the human problem resident in the contrast 
between Being and Non-Being is that of coming-into-being 
and ceasing-to-be. It is not, then, in origin a dialectical problem, 
as it appears to be in Heidegger. Dialectically the question might 
be how one could deduce a contradictory of an idea out of the idea 
itself. That is, if Being is the basic concept, how could it be in- 
ferred from Non-Being, or how could Non-Being be inferred from 
it? If, however, the problem arises in the temporal order, then the 
problem of ceasing-to-be is that of the possibility of annihilation. 
In Dr. Tillich non-being is said to be ‘‘embraced’’ by being. 
‘‘Being,’’ he says in The Courage to Be (p. 34), ‘‘has nonbeing 
within itself as that which is eternally present and eternally over- 
come in the process of the divine life.’’ Here it would appear that 
non-being is the cessation of being, a possibility, not necessarily an 
actuality, since it is eternally present. But in that case it is not 
non-being in the sense of ‘‘nothing.’’ In the same book he 
emphasizes the role of non-being (p. 41) as (1) a threat to man’s 
‘‘ontic self-affirmation,’’ (2) to his spiritual self-affirmation, (3) 
to his moral self-affirmation. These three threats turn out to be 
the possibility of death, meaninglessness, and guilt respectively. 
Here, then, the meaning is clearer, since death is ceasing to be 
alive, not simply ceasing to be. Guilt is ceasing to be virtuous or 
the feeling perhaps that one has lost—assuming that one ever had 
—one’s innocence. What meaninglessness is, I do not know, but at 
any rate it is a predicate. The word ‘‘to be’’ in this sentence ap- 
pears as a copula, rather than as a synonym for ‘‘existence,’’ and 
one could rephrase the three affirmations as, ‘‘I am a self which is 
alive, significant, and innocent, with the possibility of dying, dis- 
covering my insignificance and guilt.’’ So rephrased, the sen- 
tences take us back into the realm of existence, not of essence. We 
are now living in time with two important revelations: that of 
dying and of being other than we thought. No one would deny 
that men may fear death, insignificance, and guilt, assuming that 
they know what the terms mean. But that is far from saying 
that they fear non-being tout court. To be and not to be anything 
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in particular would not appear, at least to me, to be a subject of 
either fear or hope. 

If, however, ‘‘to be’’ means ‘‘to exist,’’ then it might be as- 
sumed that existence is temporal and that existent things have a 
beginning and an end. To cease to be would mean to cease to exist 
in the matter-of-fact sense of dying. If ‘‘being’’ is defined in 
such a way as to connote eternal, logical, non-temporal being, then 
ceasing to be would be impossible. Could a number or a geo- 
metrical figure cease to be? And if we take the complete denota- 
tion of the word ‘‘being’’ as everything actual and possible, if it is 
a universal predicate, then it could never acquire traits contrary 
to itself. And this for obvious reasons. 

The problem of Being and existence, then, I am envisioning as 
arising in human experience. That human beings come into 
existence, and that they die, seems a reasonable start.. There may 
very well be people who suffer horror and anguish at the thought 
that the day will come when they will cease to be, even though they 
may experience relief at the thought that others will cease to be. 
Principles of conservation are common enough in the history of 
science and philosophy to arouse no surprise when they are applied 
to human personality. If it is assumed that nothing whatsoever 
ends, but all things are conserved somehow or other, then one can 
understand why human beings should like to believe that they too 
are conserved. By a misapplication of the ancient principle ez 
nthilo nthil one might argue that a human personality could not 
arise out of nothing and could not pass away into nothing. And 
‘if such an argument seemed valid, then one might be thoroughly 
disgusted when faced with the possibility of its negation. But 
the disgust does not logically follow, however natural it may seem 
to be. I confess to wondering why the complete cessation of an 
individual’s life should be the source of any metaphysical problem. 
If human beings were the only things in the universe which went 
out of existence, then one might legitimately ask why this was so. 
But since we all know the mechanism of conception, and some- 
thing of the development of the mind, a philosopher might accept 
with some equanimity his kinship with the general order of exist- 
ence. To ask why compound bodies disintegrate would be reason- 
able only if the overwhelming number of them did not disintegrate. 
And though I should not like to announce pontifically, as some of 
our forefathers did, that what has a beginning must also have an 
end, for many mediaeval Jewish philosophers, if not Christian, 
denied this, the dictum is pretty well exemplified in the temporal 
world. At any rate one would surely be asked to give reasons why 
a being which had a beginning should not also have an end. 
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As far as the human soul is concerned, there are, to be sure, 
philosophers who maintain that it does not have a beginning, 
amongst whom may be found such reputable thinkers as Plato, 
Plotinus, and Origen. But it is certainly not the view of the 
dominant Christian Tradition, and Dr. Tillich on this point sides 
with the majority. It is usually agreed that the soul has not 
always existed and that it has some intimate relation with the body. 
Granting everything that may be granted to the sceptic, we must 
admit that the only souls which we know anything about are 
temporal in nature, that what pre-existence they have, as well as 
what post-existence, are questions of such pure speculation that 
almost any theory may be advanced without fear of serious con- 
tradiction. In short, it is the rule that human beings die and, if it 
is the rule, it may as well be accepted without astonishment. 

This does not mean that a man who thinks well of himself, or 
who has accepted heavy responsibilities which have not been ful- 
filled, or who has been very happy, should be expected to welcome 
death with open arms. None of us think so ill of ourselves that we 
believe the world would be better off without us, though the 
taedium vitae is not so exceptional as to be negligible. It may also 
be true, as philosophers used to say, that all things tend to persist in 
their own natures. But this tendency can be observed to be 
frustrated more often than not. Being may indeed be self-af- 
firmation, self-preservation, as Dr. Tillich says, following Spinoza’; 
but it is surely not a novelty to point out that there have always 
been philosophers, and not the most ignoble, to whom, as to Bach, 
death was sweet. We have all been reared in a tradition which 
has made death the gateway to a set of rewards and punishments, 
but again one can also find philosophies in which no future life is 
inferred from the termination of existence. If a knowledge of the 
history of philosophy were more wide-spread than it seems to be at 
present, such philosophies would seem less bizarre. And in fact 
any philosopher might be asked to embrace the facts of nature 
without recrimination and to educate himself into repressing the 
emotions which they stimulate. The stubbornness of facts does not 
seem to be our fault and I admit to being insensitive to any argu- 
ment which would induce me to feel personally guilty because I 
ean neither walk unscathed through a solid wall or tell precisely 
what even a friend is thinking about if he does not tell me. 

But the fact of non-existence is no more fantastic than these 
two facts. If Buddhists can accept Nirvana as the summum bonum, 
surely Westerners could be brought to admit the possibility, if not 
the desirability, of other human beings doing so. I am not by any 

1In The Courage to Be, p. 20. 
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means objecting to anyone’s feeling depressed, guilty, or terror- 
stricken at the thought of his dying; but I am objecting—and 
strongly—to anyone’s asserting that such feelings are either logi- 
cally entailed in the proposition that all men die or inevitably 
caused by a man’s realization that he must die. The feelings 
which we suffer are not utterly free from our estimates of the 
worth of that towards which we suffer them. But nevertheless the 
state of death is in itself neither good nor bad, and it is simply our 
belief that good things should go on forever which causes our 
dismay that the one pre-eminent good thing, our own lives, should 
come to an end. But even in our Christian society, we have asked 
men to embrace death as if it were a good, not an evil. We have 
the custom of considering the end for which we ask others to die 
to be a justification for their doing so. We may talk a lot about 
the sanctity of life, but we call upon almost every generation to 
sacrifice it to that mythical creature, one’s Country. We estimate 
the lives of some criminals as worthless. We take away a man’s 
life on the ground that he has taken it away from someone else. 
In all this there is little, if any, mention of a future life in which 
justice will be done, and in fact the argument of Joseph de Maistre 
that the hangman was the corner-stone of society usually strikes 
commentators as revolting. It would be feasible, would it not, to 
educate our fellows into accepting non-existence as they now re- 
ject it? 

But man is said to be a rational animal and reason does set up 
for its own purposes a realm of essences which is sharply differ- 
entiated from the realm of existence. Let us call that realm being. 
In that case it does not include existence, but rigorously excludes 
it. When we reason, or for that matter when we talk, we are 
forced to use universals. No one, I hope, will deny this. There 
are, to be sure, several types of universals: those entities which we 
talk about in mathematics, whatever is named by common nouns 
and adjectives, relations, and in the eyes of some philosophers 
sensory data or qualities. But whatever the special theory of uni- 
versals may be, all are agreed that they are non-temporal or eternal, 
that they can be in several places at the same time, that they are 
represented by groups or classes of things, though each in itself is 
an individual, and that the laws which govern or describe their 
behavior are logical, not causal. To these traits may be added, ac- 
cording to some thinkers, the peculiarity of being that to which 
existences approximate but never quite reach. 

Insofar as a man attempts to understand the world of existence 
as contrasted with the world.of being, he finds that he is in the 
curious situation of trying to impose a mold upon that world which 
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does not fit. Though each particular thing or event is an indi- 
vidual, to be labeled only with a proper name, and is consequently 
a member of a unit-class, it is a logical surd. We are all familiar 
with the rule that one cannot deduce existence from essence; we 
have to find it. We can live our rational lives without ever com- 
ing into contact with existence and we may live our non-rational 
lives in dependence on the reasoning of others. All that is re- 
quired for animal existence is recognition, which when put into 
words will be framed in terms of universals but which need not 
be put into words. The beasts can recognize things, even types of 
things, like edible and inedible matter, without using universals. 
If there is a realm of existence, and no one doubts it, confrontation 
suffices to orient us through its mazes. A man driving a car auto- 
matically stops at a red light and goes through a green. He needs 
merely to know the meaning of the symbols as commands. But 
when one stops to consider how much of our life is given over to 
obeying signals, we realize fully how small a part reasoning plays 
in it. That part is enlarged by our habit of verbalizing and com- 
municating our experiences, of interpreting the signs which per- 
ception presents to us. 

Such confrontation has been called immediate knowledge, 
knowledge-of, appreciation, intuition, esthesis, and attempts have 
been made to derive mediated knowledge, knowledge-about, descrip- 
tion, understanding, and even science from it. The problem here 
is to transform the apprehension of a sensory quality, a thing, an 
emotional state, into a judgment or, if that old fashioned term is 
disliked, into a proposition. How one can perform this operation 
has never been satisfactorily explained. At most one can be di- 
rectly aware of a predicate, but what it is a predicate of would seem 
to require further examination. Signals such as red and green 
lights may be obeyed immediately, to be sure, but signals are not 
true or false. They declare nothing, though they may tell us 
something. In fact, there is some likelihood that all of our com- 
mon sensory experience is a complex of signals which we obey with- 
out thought, as if we were exemplifying the theory of conditioned 
reflexes. One could scarcely build an ontology out of commands, 
especially when they are given in a conventional code. But whether 
all immediate data are signals or not, even simple statements of 
identification, such as ‘‘This is red,’’ go beyond the datum seen. 
For such a statement is made only after one has put to oneself—or 
someone else has put to one—the question of what color is before 
one. I am simply saying that questions do not congeal auto- 
matically out of the air but are framed either because one ob- 
serves a discrepancy between what seems to be before one and what 
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one expected to see or because someone else asks one what one is 
observing. But a question such as ‘‘What do you see?”’ is not 
necessarily answered in terms of elementary sensory data. 

This larger context would seem to come from past experience 
which is organized according to rules which one accepts for various 
reasons and which has become compulsive. The use of universals 
for all the many types of entities mentioned above determines the 
matrix into which our data are integrated. That matrix by its 
very nature has to be learned and is not given. Such concepts as 
that of a thing, a permanent subject which has attributes but which 
is itself never an attribute, are good examples of how the im- 
mediately given at most raises problems and fails to solve them. 
If you put together all the categories by means of which we organize 
experience, you will probably have a pretty good skeletal idea of 
what the realm of being is like. The temporal dimension shrivels 
to a point, for the categories are supposed to be eternally applicable, 
and the spatial locations become irrelevant. New beings come into 
consciousness which have no natural locus. The contraction of the 
flux, to use Bergsonian language, sets up a world in which change 
seems monstrous and is indeed inexplicable. The strange behavior 
of the inhabitants of this world is apparently so fascinating that 
some philosophers have yielded to the temptation of transferring to 
it all the characters of reality and of relegating the world of ex- 
perience to the realm of illusion. But if one keeps cool, one need 
not be terrified at the conflict between this world and the world 
of existence. 

At worst we have two kinds of beings on our hands. One of 
these kinds is universals, the other particulars. As soon as one 
begins to take an inventory of the traits of each kind, one sees 
their incompatibility. One also runs into the apparent paradox 
of names which are the names of nothing unless there are par- 
ticulars for them to name and of particulars which exemplify 
nothing unless there are universals for them to exemplify. But 
two things may be said about this paradox. First, aside from 
purely verbal paradoxes arising out of contradictions in terms, no 
proposition is paradoxical in isolation from the system of proposi- 
tions which give it meaning. When we use the term ‘‘universal,’’ 
we already presuppose a theory according to which there are 
classes of things with all the traditional traits of classes. And 
when we use the term ‘‘particular,’’ we also presuppose that each 
individual thing or event can be classified. We could be wrong 
about this and in fact our making these propositions may be at- 
tributable simply to the exigencies of language. Second, none of 
us has had a revelation from the Holy Spirit which informs us that 
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there are not two quite different kinds of things in the universe. 
It would be simpler if there were only one kind, but what has 
simplicity to do with it? If we discover that Class Alpha has 
properties such that none of them are shared by Class Beta, then 
the two classes are fundamentally different. It seems to me per- 
sonally that it would be impossible to discover two such classes, 
for the processes of discovery would be uniform and thus would 
pre-determine some degree of similarity between them. And if we 
go along with Peirce, then we might even say that the two classes 
were similar in not possessing certain specifiable properties. 

I am trying to suggest amongst other things that the universe 
as a whole is not completely intelligible. To begin with, the very 
notion that the name, The Universe, is significant is based upon the 
idea that proper names convey information. The Universe has 
no selective function by its very nature, and the wisest course 
would be either to say nothing whatsoever about it or simply to 
echo the Eleatic, ‘‘It is.’’ In the second place, most of us are 
tempted to assume without further investigation that since we use 
this proper name, there must be a thing, a res, describable in a 
consistent set of propositions, of which it is the name. But this is 
sheer superstition. In fact, there is more evidence of logical gaps _ 
in the universe than of solidarity. In the third place, we are also 
tempted, after having thought of it as a thing, to forget its original 
denotation and by analogy to think of it as having a beginning and 
an end. And having performed all these feats of the imagination, 
we then become entangled in all the puzzles which arise from the 
use of universal predicates. The antinomies of the pure reason 
then become a guide for metaphysicians and theologians instead 
of a warning. 

What I have intimated about The Universe can be transferred 
to Being. If we erect whatever is named by this word into a thing, 
we inevitably fall into a trap. Of course it must name everything 
whatsoever, and consequently it must also include non-being or else 
both must be included in some more general concept, which will be 
called their Ground or left unnamed. This problem arises because 
we have assumed that all predicates must have a correlative term 
which with them defines a genus including them both. This 
assumption, which seems reasonable enough, is the mediaeval 
dictum, Omnis determinatio est negatto. But proper names by 
their very nature have no such correlatives. George Washington 
is not the correlative of non-George Washington, though obviously 
all descriptions of George Washington, the man, or rules for using 
the name, have their contradictories. Verbally, it looks as if it 
made sense to say that the word Being, as denoting everything what- 
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soever, had as its correlative Non-Being. But that is nonsense if 
we adhere to the original meaning of our all-inclusive term. 

If the verb, to be, is the copula, it is also the name of a relation. 
And to erect non-being into a class-name, is as absurd as to erect 
inequality into a class-name. To say, This rose is red, is not to at- 
tribute being to anything; it is to attribute redness to this rose. 
Neither the rose nor the redness 4s, except in the sense of existing 
or being the subject of some attribution or the attribute of some 
subject; the total sentence is a complex in which some sort of rela- 
tion between two terms is expressed. If this makes sense, and 
naturally I think it does, the negation of the sentence does not entail 
belief in a realm of non-being. In fact, one is not forced to say in 
so many words, This rose is not red; one can also say, ‘‘ ‘This rose 
is red’ is false.’”’ Such a transformation, be it noted, does not 
condemn one to belief in a realm of falsity; for truth and falsity 
are traits of assertions or judgments or propositions, not of that 
of which the assertions or judgments or propositions are made. 
If to be, on the other hand, is not the copula, but is synonymous 
with to exist, then again there is no need to set up a realm of non- 
being or inexistence. Whatever else existence is, it is definable, 
let us say, by spatio-temporal relations, and presumably there are 
ways of telling whether something has spatio-temporal relations or 
does not. I am far from minimizing the difficulties involved ‘in 
assigning places and dates, but we are all agreed that such assign- 
ments are possible. As I read Dr. Tillich, the problem of non- 
being arises out of the empirical fact that things cease to exist, not 
that they do not exist. Thus the non-existence of centaurs and 
mermaids presents no metaphysical problems, though it may pre- 
sent a psychological problem, unless someone were to argue that 
since people have imagined the existence of centaurs and mermaids, 
they must have some sort of existence. The sort which they would 
have would be so different from ordinary existence, again let us say 
of spatio-temporal existence, that we should not have to integrate 
them into the same world as that of the spatio-temporal beings. 
Tradition calls them fictions or creatures of the imagination and 
lets it go at that. Why the human imagination composes such 
monsters can best be explained by a psychoanalyst; their function 
in human life might interest a moralist or anthropologist; their 
non-existence is at most a warning to the credulous. 

What after all is a ground? Is it whatever characterizes a 
class which is more general than the classes included in it, as a 
genus is more general than its species? Thus animality might be 
considered to be the ground of both human beings and the lower 
animals. Is it the sufficient reason why certain things are as they 
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are? Thus the ground of the planetary orbits about the earth in 
Ptolemaic astronomy might be the perfection of circles. Is it the 
cause why certain things occur, as in the phrase, ‘‘the grounds of 
divorce’’? Thus the ground for the tremendous variety of types 
of things in the universe might be ‘‘the principle of plenitude.”’ 
Is it the substance or stuff out of which things are made, as mate- 
rialists might say that matter is the ground of all things and then 
infer that the laws of mechanics are universally applicable? To 
show how difficult this concept is, I take the liberty of quoting the 
following paragraph from Dr. Tillich’s Systematic Theology (I, p. 
238). 


Since God is the ground of being, he is the ground of the structure of being. 
He is not subject to this structure; the structure is grounded in him. He és 
this structure, and it is impossible to speak about him except in terms of this 
structure. God must be approached cognitively through the structural ele- 
ments in being-itself. These elements make him a living God, a God who can 
be man’s concrete concern. They enable us to use symbols which we are 
certain point to the ground of reality. 


Here the word God seems to be equivalent to the words, ‘‘The struc- 
ture of being.’’ And being is the name, we learned earlier, for 
what transcends the subjective and objective orders. To transcend 
means, I suppose, to be different from, not to be common to. Hence 
being in such passages, though not in others, is not the sum of the 
subjective and the objective, not the collection of all things that 
are, but something different from and beyond them. One might 
say that being is that out of which the subjective and the objective 
emerge, not by selection but in some other way. What that other 
way is, is not revealed. Furthermore, it could not be revealed, 
except in myth, since knowledge is strictly limited to being and 
non-being. Yet one cannot resist pointing out, in spite of its ob- 
viousness, that to say that something is a ground, is to say some- 
thing about it which is presumably true. But what could be its 
truth? How could its truth ever become manifest? The difficulty 
lies not merely in the process of verification, but in the nature of 
that which one is trying to verify. The word Ground is certainly 
metaphorical, or, as it is now fashionable to say, analogical. 
Analogies can arise only from what we are able to know, however 
far we may extend them and however inaccurate they may be. 
Hence, even if the word Ground is used analogically, it must mean 
something resembling something discoverable in the world of human 
experience. I confess to being confused about what that some- 
thing is. But we can see that it is a substance, in the sense that it 
is something about which statements can be made, analogous to 
the subject of a sentence. As such it is asserted at least to tran- 
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scend being and non-being. It can do something in that case, and 
true and false assertions can be made about it. But if one can 
be in error about this Ground, then it cannot be beyond predica- 
tion, for if assertions capable of being true and false attribute 
predicates to subjects, then it would seem to follow that assertions 
made about the Ground would also attribute predicates to a sub- 
ject. But the subject which is beyond, above, prior to being and 
non-being, is also beyond, above, prior to all predication. There- 
fore, and I am using this word deliberately, anything said about it 
would be nonsense, or, if one prefers, indifferent. 

Now if God is the structure of being, it is assumed that all being 
has astructure. That it has one structure is not obvious, especially 
if the differentiation which is usually made between the real and the 
imaginary, the subjective and the objective, the essential and the 
existential, holds good. For these distinctions are said to be 
radical, nothing real being imaginary, nothing subjective being 
objective, nothing essential being existential, and vice versa. What 
reason have those who believe in this ontological split to assume 
that there is a structure common to both sides of the split? The use 
of words like ‘‘beyond,’’ ‘‘above,’’ ‘‘prior to,’’ ‘‘transcending,”’ 
solves no problems. The problem involved in this supposed split 
is that of finding something common to two mutually exclusive 
classes. This is frequently solved, when the two classes are seen 
to be species of a single genus. Thus no men are beasts, but both 
men and beasts are animals. If, however, one has two mutually 
exclusive classes which exhaust the whole universe, it would be 
logically impossible to find a more inclusive class to which they both 
belong. If what I say is valid, then there could be no structure 
pervasive of both being and non-being. 

On the other hand, if there is a Ground to both realms, then 
those theologians who argue as Mr. Tillich does are indisputably 
right in maintaining that ‘‘the power of being, conquering non- 
being,’’ ‘‘expresses itself in symbols and myths,’’ though whether 
these symbols and myths ‘‘point to the depth of reason and its 
mystery’’ would depend upon what meaning one could give to 
these points of reference.? For reason cannot extend beyond its 
limits, any more than anything else can. Oddly enough there is 
as much mystery this side of reason as on the other. Strictly 
speaking one might maintain that nothing ought to exist if the 
realm of reason is all reality, since, as we have reminded ourselves 
above, existence is not deducible from essence. But there may be 
a legitimate question of whether reason so conceived adequately 
surveys the boundaries of experience. Nothing ought to exist, but 

2 These phrases will be found in Systematic Theology, I, p. 110. 
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something does and frequently that something seems constituted 
by rational structures. The apprehension of particulars, even 
when we do not know what they are, is a living part of experience 
and indeed is probably the largest part of most people’s. When 
we name such things, the names may be misleading or run counter 
to linguistic tradition. To be sure that such particulars obey the 
law requires, as everyone knows but many forget, is to experi- 
ment, measure, compare, observe, and re-observe under varying 
conditions, in short to purify experience of its particularities and 
blemishes. It would be truer to the facts to say that we start with 
mystery and end with clarification. Not only philosophy begins 
with wonder; so does knowledge. For a mystery is a situation, if 
I may use a term popularized by Dewey, which we apprehend 
but do not understand. When we dig down to what we accept as 
the facts, we are up against the most stubborn of mysteries, if we 
begin by assuming that there ought not to be any facts. But that 
kind of mystery is alleviated by not making assumptions which 
will turn it into a mystery. To begin one’s thinking with a set of 
self-refuting premises is the least of philosophic virtues and to 
assume that any set of words preceded by ‘‘why’’ and ending with 
a question-mark is an answerable question is childish. One might 
otherwise ask why there is a world, or, as some writers have done, 
why there is something rather than nothing. But such a question 
presupposes that non-being is prior to being, as if the old myth of 
the cosmos arising out of chaos was literally true. Similarly to ask 
why human lives have a beginning and an end, as if they ought 
not to have, is a flat repudiation of what a life is: a life is that 
which proceeds from beginning to end. One might just as well 
ask why according to Newton’s Law of Gravitation bodies attract 
each other inversely as the square of the distance instead of in- 
versely as the cube or the fourth power or some other power. 

We seem sometimes to forget that the world of experience or of 
fact, if one prefers, is precisely that which makes some statements 
true and others false. If we lived in a purely rational world, then 
anything that was consistent with our premises would be true and 
we would be free to choose any premises whatsoever which would 
give us consistent conclusions. Here is one place where the world 
of existence comes into intimate contact with the world of essence, 
even though more frequently the two worlds are miles apart. The 
trouble arises when one assumes too lightly that conclusions de- 
duced from what look like self-evident premises turn out not to be 
true of existence. But it requires-no great sophistication to avoid 
such trouble. Every scientist does it as a matter of course and 
there is no mystery about how he does it. A greater mystery lies 
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in the expectation that consistency alone should be a criterion of 
truth. 

The problems of being and existence cannot be solved so 
cavalierly, I realize only too well. To do a thorough job one should 
begin with a clarification of the meaning of the two terms, proceed 
to an examination of the concept of realms of being, continue with 
a study of the place of logical surds in thinking, decide whether 
or not time is an integral feature of the universe with all that the 
term implies, re-examine the use of universal predicates, and finally 
see how heart-breaking a world this gives one. As far as I am 
personally involved in all this, I should maintain that there is no 
point in asking why something happens unless one has reason to 
believe that it ought not to happen. Furthermore, it may be 
discouraging to have a universe which so incompletely fulfills our 
desires, but surely no cause for despair, anguish, or even nausea. 
For what grounds have we for believing that the universe ought 
to be made in accordance with our hopes and dreams and that we 
ought to be able to glide through its waves like a dolphin in the 
surf? Or are we to revive the conclusions of Kant’s second Critique 
and assert that the universe must be so constructed that we can 
live moral lives in it? It may on the contrary be the course of 


wisdom to interpret morality so that we can attain it in the uni- 
verse as it is. 


Grorae Boas 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


III. EXISTENCE, TRUTH, AND SUBJECTIVITY 


HE present age in philosophy has been characterized, more 

hopefully’ than descriptively, as the ‘‘age of analysis.’’ It 
might be termed with equal justification the ‘‘age of existence.’’ 
It depends, of course, largely upon the perspective from which we 
make our assessment. Although recent British and American 
philosophy has been dominated, though not quite monopolized, by 
analysis, continental thought has taken quite a different turn in its 
preoccupation with the problems of Ezistenz. There are doubtless 
a number of factors which account for this cleavage within philoso- 
phy. Apart from the cultural and historical conditions involved, 
the principal cause would appear to be philosophical. England 
and America shared in the great era of 19th-century idealism and, 
thus, stood related to continental philosophy in the most intimate 
way. They shared, further, in the widespread skeptical reaction 
to Hegelian rationalism. The present divergence of analysis and 
meta-philosophy from existential philosophy is largely a result of 
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the radically different ways in which this reaction has occurred. 
Both movements repudiated speculative metaphysics and both 
turned away from the grand abstract systems of the 19th century 
to existence. But while one tradition turned back to empirical 
existence as defined by Hume and Kant, the other turned to the 
personal existence of the individual subject. In general the phi- 
losophy of the twentieth century has been what Professor von 
Rintelen has described as the philosophy of finitude.* 

Kant, taking his cue from Hume, defined existence as that 
which can be given in sensation. This view of existence has tended 
to predominate among the empiricists. Objects are either con- 
structed out of the data or from data together with certain postu- 
lates. To the degree that it is necessary to employ theoretical 
constructs it is not possible, on the prevailing view, to achieve com- 
plete objectivity in knowledge. This limitation has been honestly 
faced up to by the empiricists as a necessary but unfortunate 
restriction on knowledge. If experience could have given the whole 
of truth they would, presumably, have been far, happier—in spite 
of the fact that it would have made life far less interesting. Both 
the rationalists and the empiricists would prefer to have truth 
given by intuition, though I suspect that they would really be 
terribly disappointed if it could be so given. The logical em- 
piricists are evidently as intrigued by the logical component in 
their constructions as with the materials which come to them free 
and unsolicited from experience. They have become reluctant 
idealists because of the alleged limitations of experience. This is 
just the reverse of the movement toward empiricism in Kant be- 
cause of the failures of intellectual intuition. 

It seems curious that philosophers should have defined itiealibe 
in such a way that they could not acknowledge their own reality. 
It is possible to understand this procedure only if one keeps in 
mind their concern to attain objective certainty. Hume granted 
priority to impressions largely for the reason that he considered 
them to be the most certain and, hence, the most objective item in 
human experience. Hume and the majority of empiricists after 
him were concerned to formulate a scientifically valid epistemology. 
Thus verification came to be regarded as the primary test of the 
objective. Hume really wanted to get the data to take care of the 
problem of relatedness in such a way that he might quietly slip 
away from the scene. To have some purchase on sense-data with- 
out having to hold on to the rope is an ideal entertained by all 
radical empiricists. Unfortunately there appears to be no way 


1 Fritz-Joachim v. Rintelen, Philosophie der Endlichkeit, Westkulturverlag 
Anton Hain, Meisenheim/Glan, 1951. 
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in which this reversal of the Indian rope trick can be performed. 
The empiricist always finds himself to be far more essential to 
truth than he desires. However modest he may be, it is the em- 
piricist who performs the all-important pragmatic function of re- 
lating theory to data. And he manages to accomplish this in a 
way that is truly marvelous. As a non-existent subject he brings 
empirical data together with pure logical theory so as to produce 
truth. In many ways the most interesting thing about empiricism 
is the empiricist himself. 

So far as the empirical principle is concerned, the stress is upon 
passivity. As logician and theorist the empirical philosopher is 
anything but passive. But in his office as empiricist, the crucial 
role so far as truth and objectivity are concerned, he must be a 
paragon of passivity. The essential factor in truth is passivity, for 
it is solely upon this condition that objectivity depends. There is, 
to be sure, a certain objectivity which attaches to the logical com- 
ponent in truth, but it is a pseudo-objectivity—at least on the 
analytic theory of the a priort. Logic, on this view, yields only 
logical truths. And if logical truths are all at bottom tautologies, 
they are true only in that they express facts, namely the fact that 
we have made certain stipulations. But the empiricist is not in- 
clined to treat logical truths as having anything in common with 
sensible data. Hence, we may disregard this interesting suggestion 
of a similarity between logical objectivity and empirical objectivity. 
So far are we from being passive in the case of logical operations 
that we may proceed pretty well unfettered by anything other than 
our own prior decisions. The logical empiricist’s view of logic 
bears a close resemblance to Sartre’s view of the self. They enter- 
tain what seems to be essentially the same view of human freedom 
but only expound it in different contexts. In his creative role as 
theory-builder the empiricist does not differ radically from the 
existentialist. But in his passive and external relation to existence, 
he stands at the opposite end of the spectrum. 

Linguistic analysis, which is in great vogue at the moment, 
stands in a much different relation to existentialism. The analyst 
is not, for one thing, committed either to the empirical or the 
logical principles of the empiricists. He often appears to hold to 
a subjectivist doctrine of truth in that he maintains (a) that lan- 
guage is the primary receptacle of truth, and (b) that language 
is culturally relative. But it is not so much truth as meaning with 
which he is concerned, and the two cannot be regarded as identical. 
In some respects the analyst holds a mediate position between the 
empiricist and the existentialist. In turning toward language as 
the object of inquiry he turns away from existence as defined by 
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the empiricist and toward the human subject as the creator and 
user of language. The linguistic analyst sees in ordinary language 
a great store of confusions and ambiguities to be clarified, and 
meanings to be explicated. But in his analysis of meaning he 
wishes to remain with the intentional structure of language. The 
primary difference here between the analyst and Heidegger, for 
whom language is equally important, is that Heidegger regards 
language as revelatory of being and existence. I do not wish to 
exploit this similarity further, to the inevitable dismay of both 
parties, but am content to indicate the possible rapprochement be- 
tween them. So far as I can see, analysis as a method requires 
only the greatest possible clear-headedness. I say only, though 
I am not unappreciative of the stringency of this requirement. 
In saying this I mean to indicate that analysis has no explicit 
doctrinal principles which restrict it to a particular subject matter. 
It chooses to restrict itself to language, but until the philosophical 
principles which require this limitation are made explicit—and 
this will involve the formulation of a more comprehensive theory 
of meaning and language than the analysts now show any disposi- 
tion to produce,—it is difficult not to regard this limitation as 
arbitrary. 

Insofar as it is not arbitrary, and there would be nothing amiss 
if it were for that matter, it seems to be based upon an implicit 
appeal to the wisdom and virtue of the common man. The anony- 
mous and faceless plain man ‘has to bear a terrific burden in 
philosophical disputations these days. And it is a rather puzzling 
role that he plays. It has long since become clear that it would 
be of no avail to buttonhole him on the street corner to ask him 
what he really thinks or means. He isn’t the sort of object to 
whom it would be appropriate to apply the devices of opinion 
surveys. If he isn’t a fiction designed to provide a pseudo-em- 
pirical justification for a priort theorizing, he must serve as a 
pawn which permits the dispute to be conducted impersonally. 
If a third party can be introduced, the discussion can have more 
of an appearance of objectivity. Moreover, neither of the dis- 
putants needs then to speak in the first person, acknowledging 
direct responsibility for his claims. This is an ancient and highly 
respected device which Plato employed with great effectiveness. 
There need be nothing in the least hypocritical or dishonest about 
it. It would be deceptive only for those who did not realize that 
in the final analysis the plain man is a dramatic spokesman for the 
personal views of the disputants. 

If we put aside the dramatic convention of the third man, we 
find the philosopher himself in the role of the ordinary man who 
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has convictions about truth and who makes practical decisions. 
He it is who makes normative judgments and stands his ground 
in defense of them. He is the concrete measure of meaning and 
truth. And he is no fiction—for every philosopher is, also, a plain 
man of practical wisdom who is versed in the uses of language. It 
is not enough for the analyst to consider language from the out- 
side as an observer; he must penetrate, also, to the situation in 
which it is employed. As he turns to religious language, for ex- 
ample, the analyst is forced to reflect upon his own religious situa- 
tion. Otherwise he is in no position to determine what religious 
language really intends to express. But the consideration of the 
concretely existing individual who uses language carries us far 
beyond the level of language itself to the extra-linguistic situation 
in which it originates and to which it gives meaningful expression. 
Though language has an intentional structure and logic of its own, 
it is not fully self-illuminating. If we must take into account 
their use in determining the meaning of terms and expressions, we 
must consider, also, the user. The study of language provides a 
means of access to the understanding of man; we know something 
of what he is from the way in which he expresses his thoughts and 
feelings. But if we would transcend the relativity of language 
and grasp fully its meaning we must penetrate to its experiential 
foundation. We cannot achieve this by the observation of sense- 
data, but only by probing our own relation to language. We are 
in ourselves the mediator between language and its referent. We 
are an important if not the crucial measure of its meaning and its 
truth. 

There is more than a trace of idealism to be found in the 
philosophy of linguistic analysis. It may not hold with Heidegger 
that ‘‘language is the house of being,’’ but it appears to believe 
that truth is uniquely disclosed in language. Man is a language- 
using animal. His language may not wholly constitute his feelings 
and thoughts, but it gives them form and structure. If the lan- 
guage that he employs makes an essential difference both to the 
individual using it and to the world about which he .speaks, to 
leave language out of account would be to leave out, also, an im- 
portant component of truth. This is, I think, one of the im- 
portant lessons to be learned from modern idealism. But the 
understanding of language is impoverished and becomes unneces- 
sarily positivistic when it is divorced from experience. Without 
direct experience we are able to deal with meanings only at second 
hand and, most importantly, are never able to speak for our- 
selves. For reasons which I have indicated, the analysts do not 
leave the experiential factor completely out of account. To the 
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degree that they include it they share a common method and a 
common concern with the existentialists. 

In contrast with the empiricists’ identification of existence with 
that which may be observed in space-time, the existentialists re- 
strict the term almost exclusively to the being of man. Existen- 
tialism does not manifest a general concern about existence as com- 
monly understood in post-Kantian philosophy. In spite of state- 
ments which may be found in the writings of Heidegger and Sartre 
affirming the general priority of existence to essence, for the most 
part the existentialists do not care at all about existence in gen- 
eral. As soon as the question is shifted to the perspective of an 
observer dealing with objects it has lost everything of its exis- 
tential flavor. The existentialists share the prevailing skepticism 
as to the possibility of speculative metaphysics, and, hence, deny 
the possibility of a speculative answer to the question. Existence 
is unqualifiedly prior to essence for the individual subject, but with 
respect to objects essence may be and often is for us prior to 
existence. Only if we could detach ourselves from our own sub- 
jective existence would it be possible to determine what obtains for 
objects as they are in and for themselves. 

The existentialists reject the appeal to a universal mind or 
consciousness as a foundation for metaphysics. Kierkegaard is a 
proficient dialectician, but he flatly rejects the Hegelian conception 
of an all-inclusive dialectical process which encompasses the in- 
dividual. When Hegel attempted to overcome the Kantian stric- 
tures on knowledge, he sought to transform the thing-in-itself into 
a subject. The existentialists, including Kierkegaard, implicitly 
accept Hegel’s argument—up to the point where he obliterates the 
distinction between subject and object in the consciousness of 
absolute spirit. Kierkegaard observes that he would have found 
no serious difficulty with Hegel’s philosophy if Hegel had acknowl- 
edged from the beginning that the finite perspective is never 
ultimately transcended. The Hegelian dialectic, as Kierkegaard 
and the existentialists see it, is worked out from the side of the 
finite individual but not from the side of absolute consciousness. 
The existentialists transform the absolute dialectical involvement of 
the Hegelian system into the finite engagement of the individual 
subject. They share Hegel’s rejection of naturalism and, thus, 
adopt an essentially idealistic position which stresses the funda- 
mental reality of spirit. But in their efforts to reaffirm the im- 
portance of the individual they return to a Kantian and even to a 
Cartesian standpoint. Whatever type of metaphysics or ontology 
is possible, it must be, they insist, subjective and formalistic. It 
must begin with and relate to finite existence. They are in funda- 
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mental agreement with Kant that it is not possible to know things- 
in-themselves, if the thing-in-itself is conceived of as an independent 
object. They insist, however, that in the case of the existing indi- 
vidual, knowledge is identical with its object. Thus a subjective 
metaphysics and, perhaps, even an ontology is possible. Existential 
philosophy must be interpreted as the attempt to work out a dialec- 
tic of finite existence. It has a great deal in common with Hegelian 
idealism in its stress upon spirit, process, dialectical engagement, 
and, not least, subjectivity. It takes issue not so much with Hegel’s 
idealism as with his absolutism. 

The Cartesian and Kantian motif is somewhat less apparent in 
the writings of Heidegger and Sartre than in those of Kierkegaard 
and Jaspers. Both Heidegger and Sartre reject the subject-object 
dichotomy as an epistemological starting point. Heidegger re- 
serves the subjectivist qualification for ontology. We exist in the 
world and inquire about ourselves and objects from our situation 
within it. It is only in our relation to being that we never manage 
to escape from our subjective predicament. Sartre embraces cer- 
tain of Hegel’s fundamental categories and adopts something very 
much like the Hegelian metaphysics. But in the end he reaffirms 
his loyalty to Descartes. We -never are able, he maintains, to 
penetrate to the being of others as they are for themselves. For 
both Heidegger and Sartre the relation of the self to itself is 
ontologically privileged. There is some question whether Heideg- 
ger may not have modified his ontological subjectivism in the later 
essays. But we need not concern ourselves with that problem, for 
insofar as he has given it up he has departed from anything dis- 
tinctively existential in his philosophy. He now claims that he is 
not an existentialist, which may be the case. But the fact remains 
that Sein und Zeit and his Kant book were both written from an 
existentialist point of view; and it is these works which have been 
most influential upon his followers. The fact that it is necessary 
to make such qualifications indicates the degree to which the initial 
Kierkegaardian thesis that truth is subjectivity has been modified 
by existentialist philosophers. Although the stress upon finitude 
has not been surrendered, the horizon encompassed by finite ex- 
istence has been constantly widened. The initial opposition to 
Hegel has ceased to be of much value in defining existentialism. 
No one is likely to have very much sympathy with existentialist 
philosophy who finds Hegel altogether unpalatable. And, con- 
versely, those who find Hegel’s conception of truth and dialectic 
to be of importance are bound to look upon the writings of the 
existentialists with interest and sympathy. 

Existential philosophy is basically a development within the 
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tradition of German Getsteswissenschaft. But whereas this move- 
ment developed into a form of historical and cultural positivism 
almost immediately after Hegel, the existentials have attempted 
to relate it once more to being. In various ways each of the 
existentialist philosophers has attempted to break out of the his- 
torical and cultural relativity of this tradition. Unlike empiricism, 
which attempted to achieve transcendence through appeal to ex- 
ternal existence, the existentialists sought to achieve it through the 
reaffirmation of the existing individual. Geisteswissenschaft had 
left existence out of account no less than natural philosophy. It 
had become objective and impersonal with no standpoint from 
which to judge what is real or true. At its thinnest, existential 
philosophy is nothing more than an imitation of this sort of philo- 
sophical anthropology which provides commentary on man’s his- 
torical and cultural situation. But in its more substantial form 
existentialism employs phenomenological analysis only as a pro- 
paedeutic to a metaphysics of existence. 

The employment of a phenomenological method of analysis is an 
essential feature of existentialist inquiry. Kierkegaard borrowed 
heavily from Hegel in formulating his own method of dialectical 
analysis, and both Heidegger and Sartre were strongly influenced 
by the phenomenological method of Husserl. The use of this 
method is not accidental but is required by their repudiation of 
naturalism. Existence is regarded as given by the existentialists. 
It would be ridiculous, Kierkegaard argues, to attempt to prove it 
by beginning with a possibility as does Leibniz. But it is by no 
means a simple datum external to the process of analysis. It is 
the nature of the self, on the existentialist view, to be projected 
beyond itself. The inquirer is both related to and estranged from 
himself in his inquiry. The chief problem for existential inquiry 
is for the subject to recover his self-identity. His being is re- 
vealed in and through the phenomena of language and action. 
But the relation between them, which constitutes the truth of sub- 
jectivity, is never more than contingent. Existential knowledge 
requires what Kierkegaard termed a double-reflection. The phe- 
nomenal manifestations of the self must be grasped as the free pro- 
jection of the finite individual. But the individual must, also, rec- 
ognize the phenomena with which he begins as related to himself, 
and this he can do only through an act of appropriation. 

The thinker is ethically determined by the way in which he re- 
lates himself to the objective. He begins with his everyday exist- 
ence in the world and he may, if he chooses, leave it at that. He 
will still be related to all that he knows, but not decisively or in the 
mode of truth. Insofar as everything is objective and impersonal 
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the thinker is detached from his knowledge and estranged from 
himself. He is not, of course, completely unrelated to the phe- 
nomenal world which he entertains in thought; it is only because 
this relationship is sustained that a phenomenological method is 
possible. But he is lost in the world, as it were, and exists at a 
distance from himself. He finds himself and the world to be quite 
remarkable, a curiosity. This ordinary state of affairs in which the 
consciousness of the individual is universal and transcendental, and 
which constitutes the ideal of many philosophers, does not satisfy 
the demands of truth. It leaves the individual in the condition 
of being divided between a finite and a universal consciousness. He 
is confronted with the problem of making the double movement 
from the subjective to the objective and from the objective to the 
subjective. The dialectical resolution which is required is not 
satisfied eternally by the absolute, but only by the decision of the 
individual. Existential truth is not given, waiting only for recog- 
nition and analysis, but remains to be achieved by the finite subject. 

The existentialists have placed great stress upon authenticity. 
As they employ the term, it applies not only to the restricted 
ethical domain of life, but to the whole of human existence. If the 
primary consideration in truth for the empiricists is verification, 
for the existentialists it is authentication. One may exist authen- 
tically or inauthentically, and since to philosophize is fundamen- 
tally a way of existing, one may, also, philosophize authentically or 
inauthentically. To philosophize authentically is, as Kierkegaard 
puts it, to exist in one’s thought rather than to become detached 
from oneself. Heidegger and Sartre, on the other hand, regard 
the projection of the self beyond itself and its consequent estrange- 
ment from its self in the world as a necessary condition of existence. 
The self is essentially not itself, as Sartre puts it, and is confronted 
with the unceasing problem of recovering itself. The objective 
philosopher makes the first movement, but not the second. He 
transcends himself in and through the universality of theory. In 
so doing he never completely loses himself, for his thought, how- 
ever absolute it may pretend to be, never loses the mark of finitude. 
But in denying or forgetting his own subjectivity, the objective 
thinker fails to relate his knowledge to his own existence. The 
existentialists wish to accomplish two things, at least: (1) to show 
that the phenomenal world is in large measure a projection of 
finite existence, and (2) to delineate the ways in which the existing 
thinker may be related to this projection. In distinguishing au- 
thentic existence from inauthentic existence they mean to be de- 
scriptive. It is possible to be an absent-minded philosopher who 
forgets about his own existence, or it is possible to take account of 
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one’s existence. But the distinction is more than descriptive, since 
the authentic mode is recommended as fulfilling the intrinsic task 
of philosophy, to disclose truth. Subjective existence is held to be 
prior to objectivity as constituting its foundation. The disrelation- 
ship which is manifest in the objective mode of existence is pre- 
dicated upon the original relationship of the self to itself. Al- 
though phenomenological analysis of man’s situation in the world 
is descriptive, the analysis results in the portrayal of man’s self- 
estrangement and recommends that it be overcome through the 
affirmation of finitude. It cannot, of course, ever be finally over- 
come, but must be surmounted in every moment. Human existence 
is radically temporal and truth must be embodied in the dialectic 
of existence. What Nietzsche once said, half disparagingly, about 
Plato, ‘‘I, Plato, am the truth,’’ the existentialist applies un- 
hesitatingly to himself. This is just the reverse of the philosopher 
who claims that he has nothing to do with the truth of his system. 

This does not mean that the existentialists would reduce philoso- 
phy to ethics—if this really is a reduction. They rather reinterpret 
ethics as a special case of the philosopher’s concern about his ex- 
istence. As Professor Tillich has stated it, the fundamental chal- 
lenge facing man is to have ‘‘the courage to be.’’? Philosophy, 
when understood in this context, is but one among a number of 
human activities which are carried out in response to this challenge. 
If the existentialists understand philosophy ethically, they also 
understand ethics ontologically. It is the concern with truth and 
being which is paramount in both instances. Philosophy is con- 
cerned above all else with truth, not merely to discover it or invent 
it but to embody it. But philosophy is nothing without the 
philosopher and, hence, it is impossible to divorce the ethical from 
the ontological. Because to exist at all is to be responsible and, 
further, because existence is intrinsically problematic, the indi- 
vidual is faced with the problem of deciding what he is to become. 
If, as Professor Tillich maintains, the concern about being is an 
ultimate concern which informs all philosophical activity, any 
philosophical commitment manifests a response to this concern. 
The empiricist no less than the existentialist commits himself as to 
what is ultimately real and meaningful. In his firm decision as to 
what is meaningful, the empiricist responds courageously to the 
threat of meaninglessness. That he is not beyond anxiety is in- 
dicated by the zeal with which he affirms his commitment. He 
recognizes, no doubt, that there is no ultimate guarantee that ennui 
may not set in and that his own activity as a philosopher may turn 
out to be pointless. 


2 Cf. The Courage To Be, Yale University Press, 1952. 
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The stress upon subjectivity and personal commitment sug- 
gests that existentialism may be more a way of philosophizing than 
a program or doctrine. Kierkegaard states explicitly that it is not 
the doctrine that is decisive but the way in which the individual 
thinker is related to it. As Kierkegaard represents it, subjectivity 
is primarily a matter of attitude, of inwardness and appropriation. 
But if it is merely an attitude, a point of view, then any philo- 
sophical position might be existential if it were accompanied by the 
inwardness of the individual thinker. The attitude and the point 
of view is of decisive importance for existentialism, but it is not 
the only factor. For the thinker cannot commit himself pas- 
sionately to any view whatever. His affirmation does not con- 
stitute the whole truth of that which he affirms nor is it the sole 
test of it. Yet, only if the philosopher makes the attempt to relate 
what he believes to his own existence, to affirm it not merely as a 
possibility but as the truth, can he discover whether or not it is 
adequate. Kierkegaard and the existentialist philosophers do not 
rule out objective measures of truth, though they insist that ob- 
jective criteria are not sufficient. There are many views of man 
and the world which are objectively possible and insofar true. 
But no one of them can be finally judged as true, so the existen- 
tialists argue, if it cannot be believed. One test of its truth is to 
try to believe that a theory is actually true and to live by it. This 
is a risky venture which may result not only in abstract but per- 
sonal failure. Yet, there is no satisfactory alternative. To avoid 
this risk is to sidestep the challenge to discover what really is true. 
It should not be undertaken lightly, for it is a serious undertaking 
to commit oneself unreservedly to any theory. The alternative is 
to leave the question open and remain with possibilities—which 
would be far the safest procedure were it not for the risk it entails 
- of missing the truth altogether. If the one way risks error, the 
other risks truth. 

The negative principle, that nothing can be counted as finally 
true if it cannot be believed, is less open to dispute than the positive 
thesis that what can be believed is thereby true. It is the positive 
claim that seems to be most open to question. Is it not possible to 
believe that which is mistaken and false? Does the possibility of 
mward appropriation guarantee the truth of one’s affirmations? 
If someone believes passionately that the earth is square does this 
make it true or only render the thinker foolish? I think that we 
would all agree that it is the latter. But at the same time we must 
recognize that in a sense it is true for him as an individual—if we 
assume that he is perfectly sincere in his belief. One can even 
imagine him preparing to step off the edge of the earth! His belief 
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determines him in relation to the world and the world in relation 
to himself, though in the latter respect falsely. Whatever dif- 
ficulty may be involved in the existentialist conception of truth 
is not due to its stress upon subjectivity and commitment, but 
rather to its neglect of the objective. The individual is always the 
measure of truth in that he must decide what measure is to be em- 
ployed. But his criteria are themselves subject to test and may 
prove altogether inadequate, as is frequently the case. If man is 
and ought to be reflected in his picture of the world, it must be 
remembered that he also reflects the world and may reflect it badly. 
If man encounters existence and being in himself he also en- 
counters it beyond himself. If it is his task to reflect and realize 
his own subjective existence, it is his responsibility, also, to mirror: 
in his existence the relation in which he stands to that which exists 
in complete independence of him. 

This difficulty can be partially surmounted if we keep in mind 
that man’s situation in the world is always ambiguous and his rela- 
tion to himself and the world beyond him partially indeterminate. 
The naturalist and empiricist always wants to stress the antecedent 
and unalterable features of this relationship and to regard them as 
exhausting truth. The idealists, on the other hand, wish to em- 
phasize the problematic and indeterminate aspects of the relation- 
ship. If the existentialists err in their account of truth it is be- 
cause they put undue stress upon the idealistic component. They 
do not do this in their analysis of man, for authenticity depends 
upon the relation between the antecedently real and the ideal. 
But they tend to be exclusively idealistic in their treatment of non- 
human existence. 

Since Kierkegaard restricted himself, for the most part, to the 
ethical-religious, it is largely a speculative question how he would 
have extended his view of truth to theoretical philosophy and the. 
sciences. He asserts the primacy of the practical, but only within 
the sphere of the ethical-religious. Sartre and Heidegger, how- 
ever, considerably extend Kierkegaard’s thesis and assert the 
primacy of the practical to the theoretical in allareas. The original 
and most basic understanding of man and the world is not, on their 
view, either logical or scientific. Although Heidegger makes no 
attempt to call into question the scientific validity of any theory, 
he denies that the scientific conception of the world is prior to the 
existential. His labors are designed to reassert the autonomy of 
philosophy as ontological concern. All human knowledge, he 
argues, has its origin in being, and must be understood in terms of 
this foundation. Heidegger’s fundamental ontology is the inverse 
of Hegel’s absolute ontology and, in its own way, no less radical 
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or ambitious. However unsuccessful Heidegger’s undertaking may 
prove to be, it represents one of the most interesting developments 
within existentialism. He has suggested, at least, a new way of 
doing metaphysics and ontology and called into question the pre- 
vailing interpretation of science. 

Existential philosophy offers no path to philosophical salvation. 
More than anything else it poses a problem and presents us with 
philosophical issues. It can be shown, I believe, that it has de- 
veloped within the central tradition of philosophy and that the 
existentialists stand within the community of philosophers. Exis- 
tentialism represents more than a call to passionate commitment 
and the affirmation of the individual, though these are not in them- 
selves unimportant. It challenges us to examine some of our 
fondest assumptions about existence, truth, and being. We may 
dismiss it as the product of a cultural epoch which culminated in 
despair. But not, I hope, without reflecting upon the philosophical 
significance of this fact. It is not necessarily an indictment of a 
philosophy that it represents a response to a historical-cultural 
situation ; it might, in fact, be an indictment that it fails to do so. 
And before we dismiss the existentialists as irrationalists, let us 
remember that it is in part the scope and status of reason which is 
in question. Whatever their limitations, the great merit of the 
existentialists has been to restore once more to the center of philo- 
sophical concern important problems which have been left too long 
with the novelist and the poet, the social historian and theologian. 
That human existence constitutes a problem which lies within the 
province of philosophy should require no argument. But ap- 
parently it does require an argument, and the existentialists have 
supplied it! 

Grorce A. ScHRADER, JR. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Andrew Ushenko, Professor of Philosophy at Indiana Univer- 
sity, died after a brief illness on September 11, 1956, while en route 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he had planned to spend a 
semester’s leave af absence. ; 





Professor George Nakhnikian has been appointed Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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